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Use of Flowers 
Warner* 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The placing of an arrangement of 
flowers often determines its form; there- 
fore the position it is to occupy should 
considered from the first. The 
observér’s point of view should influence 
the: arrangement. Some plants look 
their best in a jar placed on the floor. 
Pond lilies never look so well as when 
floating in a shallow dish on a taboret 
or a stand that is lower than an ordinary 
table. bouquets are 
most attractive when placed on a win- 
dow sill and silhouetted against the 
light. White lilies or golden glow light 
up a dark corner effectively. Drooping 
branches or vines arrange themselves 
naturally when placed on a mantelpiece 
(Plate II11) or in baskets or other recep- 
tacles hung against the wall. If the 
walls of the room were thought of as 
the background for flowers and pic- 
tures, many designs and colorings in 
wall papers would never be chosen 
(Plate IV). The plain or soft-toned 
papers in neutral colorings make the 
best backgrounds. (Plate V). Various 
flowers that supply the most charming 
and intimate features of the home 
breakfast table would probably be out 
of place at a banquet. 


be 


Some plants or 


*Reprinted from the “Cornell Reading Course,” Vol. 
of Agriculture, at Cornell University 
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In decorating a church, a hall, or a 
home for some special occasion, or even 
when decorating a temporary structure, 
such as a band stand or a booth at a 
fair, many mistakes would easily be 
avoided if the structure of the building 
were taken as a guide. It is a principle 
in art to decorate cOhstruction rather 
than to construct decoration. A rude 
dining room on the Maine seacoast with 
unplaned posts and crossbeams, was 
transformed into a handsome banquet 
hall by covering the important struc- 
tural features with the bayberry shrubs 
that grow abundantly in that vicinity. 

Usually there is a reason for empha- 
sizing the decoration in one place more 
than in any other, as the pulpit end of 
the church, the platform at a gradua- 
tion, the place of ceremony at a wed- 
ding. If there is no reason for decora- 
ting some special place, and if the room 
does not suggest it, a center of interest 
should be assumed somewhere for the 
sake of the better effect produced by a 
dominating feature. 

No phase of flower arrangement is 
more constantly recurring than that of 
table decoration. The restraint and 
the simplicity now recognized as marks 
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This concludes the article which began in the May number 
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of refinement in the preparation and 
serving of meals, in contrast to the table 
overloaded with a variety of food, which 
was the exaggerated expression of old 
Saxon hospitality, should also charac- 
terize the the table. 
Beauty resides in quality rather than 


decoration of 


in quantity, and is often more in evi- 
dence when stem and leaf and growth 
are seen than when these have been 
obliterated by a mere mass of color. 
Table decorations should be low so that 
conversation may be general, and so 
that persons sitting opposite each other 
need not play hide and seek. Flowers 
with a very delicate odor, or with no 
odor at all, should be selected for the 
table. 

If the table were the size of King 
Arthur’s round 
central table in a 


table or of the large 
banqueting 
hall, tree-like masses with slender vases 
to support the stems, or better still, 
baskets hanging above the height of 
heads, would be though the 
room as a whole rather than the table 


great 


good, 


would be affected by such an arrange- 
the 
home table and for village fetes is the 


ment. However, decoration for 
Garlands 


of flowers or vines wandering in and out 


chief concern in this lesson. 


among the dishes or any forms of deco- 
ration that interfere with 
out of place. 


service are 


MANNER OF ARRANGEMENT 


As in other forms of design there must 
first be an To the 
expression of the idea every blossom, 
leaf, and the spaces between 
them, the receptacle containing them, 
and the decoration on the receptacle, 
if there is any, should contribute. 


idea to express. 


stem, 


The decorative elements in plants 
are line, form, and color. Those plants 
whose chief attraction is in form or line 
should be used singly or in small groups 
so that these qualities may be seen to 
best advantage. Those whose pre- 
eminent attraction is their color may be 
thrice 


blessed, possessing beauty of form, line, 


massed. Those, which are 
and color may be arranged singly, in 
small groups, or in large masses, accord- 
ing to the characteristic to be empha- 
sized or the place and the purpose for 
which they are chosen. 

Line is the 
goldenrod. 


dominant attribute of 
One stem, or at most three, 
is more effective than a large mass. 
When goldenrod is bunched in the usual 
manner, the forceful grace of its wand- 
like stem is lost entirely; also the green- 
ish yellow of the flowers as seen in mass 
is disappointing. 

In orchids, lilies, and iris, form is the 
chief element of beauty and should have 
first consideration. Such flowers should 
never be massed. 

Color is the dominant attraction in 
pansies, sweet peas, violets, and nas- 
turtiums; therefore the more of these 
the better. Peonies are difficult to 
arrange singly and are much more 
splendid when massed. 

In many plants form and color are 
both so attractive that the plant may 
be selected for either characteristic, but 
in the decorative arrangement one idea 
should be dominant. 


The rose is one of the best examples 
of threefold adaptability. 


One long- 
stemmed rose in a slender vase, which 
will keep it in position, is a thing of 
beauty in line, which should give joy 


to a whole household. A mass of full- 
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PLATE Ill. DROOPING BRANCHES OF VINES ARRANGE THEM 
SELVES NATURALLY WHEN PLACED ON A MANTEL-PIECE. 
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blown roses would present a 
glory of color, which might 
well be the special decorative 
feature at a wedding, a grad- 
uation, or a church service in 
June. The chrysanthemum 
and the poppy are almost 
equally adaptable. 

In some cases foliage is the 
attractive feature, and it 
possesses the same elements 
of line, form, and_ color. 
Rushes and grasses are lovely 
in line. Some varieties of 
oak are so impressive in form 
that they should be arranged 
so that the shape of each leaf 
in the spray may be seen. 
The acanthus and the ivy 
have furnished inspiration 
for generations of sculptors. 
The begonia and many va- 


rieties of autumn foliage rival 
flowers in brillianey of color; 


more often, however, foliage 
is the background and should 
be subordinate to flowers. 
In many cases it is necess- 
ary to remove some of the 
leaves so that they do not 
compete with the flowers in 
interest. Carnations should 
preferably be arranged with 
their own foliage. Often 
they come from the florist 
accompanied by asparagus 
or sword ferns, a combina- 
tion incongruous in both 
form and color. Perhaps 
some day a‘lover of carna- 
tions will develop a variety 





PLATE IV. IF THE WALLS OF THE ROOM WERE THOUGHT OF AS 
4 BACKGROUND FOR FLOWERS AND PICTURES, MANY DESIGNS 
AND COLORINGS IN WALL PAPER WOULD NEVER BE CHOSEN 


of them in profuse leafage and will grow’ varieties. Nature is very careful about 


it to furnish foliage for the flowering the foliage she uses with flowers, and 
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ers before the leaves, as in the 
case of the azaleas and many 
of the fruit blossoms, so that 
the contrasting character of 
the erratic stems is not 
missed. There are always 
leaves when violets and sweet 
peas and nasturtiums blos- 
som. Fewer blossoms with a 
little of the foliage make a 
much moreattractive arrange- 
ment thana mass of blossoms 
and no leaves. Even though 
buds must be picked with 
the blossoms in order to se- 
cure enough foliage, it should 
be considered no sacrifice 
since they, too, contribute to 
the general effect. 

The nature of the plant 





een 
ee) 
es RR 


growth should suggest the 


manner ol arrangement. 


Branches of trees should 





be arranged so that their 
strong, rugged character is 
preserved. Vines should 
appear to run or droop or 
climb. When grace and 
delicacy distinguish plants, 
these characteristics should 
not be lost in arrangement. 

Whole plants, such as the 
primrose (Plate VII), the 
cyclamen, and many bulbs, 
such as daffodils, jonquils, 
and tulips, furnish a ready- 
made arrangement difficult 





to equal. Violets or hepa- 
PLATE V. THE PLAIN OR SOFT-TONED PAPERS IN NEU- ticas, ripple grass or dan- 
TRAL COLORINGS MAKE THE BEST BACKGROUND delions. carefully selected and 
uses a different green with white sometimes judiciously pruned, are 
lilacs from the one she uses with the col- charming (Plate VI). One bit of sod 
oredspecies. At times shesends the flow- from a New England pasture has been 
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known to furnish ten varieties of plants, 


Taken 


and is a wild garden in itself. 


PLATE VI 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 


early in March and brought into the 
favoring warmth of the house, it is a 
prophecy of the spring easily read by 
a family of children, who receive there- 
little 
grass plant not so easily perceived when 


by a vision of the beauty of a 


the plants come in battalions. 

The life history of the plant may be 
implied by flower, bud, and pod, as in 
the poppy or the habitat may be sug- 
gested, as in the arrangement of butter- 
cups and grasses. 
also feel at home among the grasses, as 
do poppies and cornflowers in the grain. 
Water plants are in their element liter- 
ally when arranged in a large, flat bow] 
of water. Other plants whose attrac- 
tion is in their form of growth look 
well in such a receptacle, for the broad, 


Clover and daisies 


VIOLETS OR HEPATICAS 
AND SOMETIMES 


low lines, in the case of land plants, 


stand for the ground. The perforated 


RIPPLE GRASS OR DANDELIONS 
PRUNED ARE CHARMING 


glass holders, which may be obtained 
at almost any department store, are 
very helpful in such arrangements. By 
means of these or the Japanese supports 
in the bottom of a jardiniere, it is possi- 
ble to make more characteristic arrange- 
ments with fewer branches than it has 


been the custom to employ. The use 


of these and other ingenious supports for 


the stems is an art in Japan, where the 
arrangement of flowers has its literature 
and professors and is considered no 
mean employment for persons in the 
highest such 
effects may be obtained by strips of 
lead bent in various ways, by filling the 
bowl or the receptacle with sand or sma! 
stones, or by using forked or split sticks 
fitted tightly across the bowl or the vase 


ranks of society. Just 
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so as to hold the stem or the branches 
threaded through them firmly in place. 


PLATE VII. 
DAFFODILS, JONQUILS AND TULIPS FURNISH A 


THE RELATION OF FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT TO THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 


It is a matter of common experience 
that a thoughtful combining of objects 
707 


or materials will in general be more 


satisfactory than a thoughtless hap- 


WHOLE PLANTS, SUCH AS THE PRIMROSE, THE CYCLAMEN, AND MANY BULBS SUCH AS 
READY-MADE ARRANGEMENT DIFFICULT TO EQUAI 


hazard one. When order, reason, and 
thought for the finished effect control 
the 


what is technically called a design. Any 


any arrangement, result becomes 
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one may learn to apply design to such 
everyday problems as the arrangement 
of furniture, of a dinner table, or of a 
bunch of flowers, if a few essentials, or 
principles, of design are kept in mind. 
Summed up in simple form, the prin- 
ciples may be expressed by three terms: 
harmony, balance, and rhythm. 


Texture is another characteristic that 
enters into the making of a harmonious 
The 


the hyacinth blossom harmonizes with 


flower arrangement. texture ol 
the texture of its leaves, and the texture 
of the geranium with that of its leaves: 
but the foliage of these plants could not 
be interchanged effectively. 
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PLATE VIII. JAPANESE 
ARRANGEMENT; 2, THREE-LINE 
ARRANGEMENT; 4, 5, 6, AND 7, 


Harmony. Harmony implies a de- 
gree of likeness, relationship, or con- 
geniality between parts. This is more 
easily obtained by the use of one than 
of several kinds of plants, for in nature 
there is a degree of harmony in the 
different parts of one plant. The line 
of leaf, stem, and flower is the common 
bond in the lily. 
the goldenrod. Color in the foliage 
of many plants changes after the blos- 
soms disappear and again when the 
fruit is ripe; constantly there is har- 
fruit, and 
When apple trees bloom, there 
are very few leaves, and those are a 
grayed tint of yellow-green. When the 
blossoms fall, the leaves become a deep- 
er, As the fruit 
ripens, the leaves lose their summer 
brilliancy, thus 

selves to the fruit. 


The same is true of 


mony between blossoms, 


leaves. 


more vivid green. 


subordinating them- 


FLOWER 


VARIOUS THREE-LINE 


ARRANGEMENTS: 1, TWO-LINE 
ARRANGEMENT, 3, FIVE-LINE 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


Balance. Balance is concerned with 
stability. The arrangement when com- 
plete should look secure, that is, it 
should not look top-heavy or lopsided. 
This does not imply a symmetrical 
the opposite 
alike, but 
rather a natural, easy grouping of vary- 


arrangement in which 
sides of the bouquet are 
ing masses and lengths, such as nature 
affords. This principle is well illus- 
trated by the familiar seesaw, in which 
equal weights balance at equal distances 
from the center, and unequal weights 
at unequal distances from the center. 
In flower arrangements equal or similar 
masses of color or form arranged sym- 
would formal 
aspect agreeable in the appearance of a 
building, in furniture, and in many 
forms of permanent construction, but 


metrically present a 


not in accord with the free, picturesque 
balance favored by nature. Therefore, 


7OS 
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PLATE IX. THE HABITAT OF THE PLANT MAY BE SUGGESTIVE, 
AS IN THIS ARRANGEMENT OF BUTTERCUPS AND GRASSES. 
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while one should aim for an arrangement 
that looks secure, single blossoms or 
masses should be disposed freely at 
unequal from the center. 
Large or brilliant blossoms or masses 
placed near the center, as is the heavier 
body in the seesaw, may be balanced by 
smaller or less brilliant or more scattered 
blossoms farther from the center. 
Rhythm. Rhythm has been variously 
defined and explained, but it always 
implies a measured or a regular differ- 
ence of kind. This difference 
may range from small to large in blos- 
soms, foliage, fruits, or other masses; 
from short to long in stems or spaces 
(Plate VIII); from less to greater in 
curve or angle (Plate VIII, 4 and 6) from 
white through deepening tints as in the 
varying tones of pink in peonies and 
roses, or through a series of hues as in 
the gradations of color from yellow to 
orange in nasturtiums or calendulas or 
from 
pansies. 


distances 


some 


blue to violet in sweet peas or 
Often flowers borne singly, such as 
carnations or chrysanthemums, daisies 


or lilies, are cut with stems the same 


length and placed without thought in 
a vase. 


A feeling for rhythm would 
lead one to cut the stems in different, 
related lengths; then the 
themselves would fall into a 
agreeable arrangement. 

This principle of rhythm is observed 
in many arrangements made by the 
Japanese and is secured by them by the 
use of poetical symbolism which gives 
fanciful names, such as man and woman, 
or principal and support, to the impor- 
tant and less important features in 
a two-stem arrangement (Plate VIII, 
Fig. 1); principal, secondary, and 


flowers of 
fairly 


tertiary, or father, mother, and child, 
or heaven, earth, and man, to the 
three-stem arrangement (Figs. 2, 4, 5, 
6, 7); center, north, south, east, and 
2arth, fire, water, metal, and 
wood, or heart, help, the guest, skill, 
and the finishing touch, to the five-part 
arrangement (Fig. 3), according to the 
school or the nature of the arrangement. 

But, 
ments are, it is not necessary to study 
oriental symbolism or legend or custom 
to make others that are equally good. 
The principles of art are fundamental 
and eternal; they have no Orient nor 
Occident. 


west, or 


remarkable as these arrange- 


Their forms of expression, 
to be sure, may vary according to the 
people, the climate, and the age, but 
in the last analysis any artistic product 
measures its worth according to its 
They 
are obeyed as implicitly in a good ar- 


obedience to these principles. 


rangement of flowers as in the making 
of any other good design. These prin- 
ciples, like the Japanese symbolism 
mean simply that in a good arrangement 
of flowers there should always be a 
dominant, or central feature—blossom 
that the other features 
should be rhythmically related to it, 
that the whole should be balanced on 
a central vertical in order to constitute 
with the receptacle a harmony in line, 
form, and color, which will appeal to 
the eye as a unit. 

In Japan certain flowers each month 
are considered especially feliticious. All 
this symbolism is in line with Emerson’s 
suggestion: 

Let statue, picture, park and hall, 

Ballad, flag and festival 

The past restore, the day adorn, 

And make tomorrow a new morn. 


or mass or line 
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A LIST OF FLOWERS 


The following list of flowers was arranged by a women’s club for the decoration of a country 
church with gray and ivory walls, and red pew cushions and carpet: 


Witp FLowers 


GARDEN FLOWERS 


MARCH 


Pussy willow (Saliz cordata) 
Alder (Alnus serrulata) 


APRIL 


Marsh marigold, or cowslips (Caltha palustris) 
Shadbush, or June berry (Amelanchier cana- 


densis) 


Hobblebush (Viburnum lantanoidea) 

Flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) 

American crab apple (Pyrus coronaria) 

Purple azalea, or pinkster flower (Rhododen- 
dron nudiflorum) 

Red maple (Acer rubrum). 
fruit, the keys 

Hawthorn (Crataegus coccinea; C. crus-galli; 
C. tomentosa) 


Use the winged 


Tall buttercup (Ranunculus acris) 
Black-berried elder (Sambucus canadensis) 
Dwarf wild rose (Rosa lucida) 

Sweetbrier (Rosa rubiginosa) 

Coneflower (Rudbeckia hirta) 

Oxeye daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum) 
Mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 


Daffodil (Narcissus pseudonarcissus) 
Poet’s narcissus (Narcissus poeticus) 
Forsythia (Forsythia) various species 
Tulips (Tulipa), various species 


White lilac (Syringa vulgaris var. alba 
Viburnum (Viburnum lantana or V. rugosum) 


Common apple (Pyrus malus) 


Iris (Jris), various species. Iris fragrans, a 
beautiful white species 


Lily of the valley (Convallaria majalis) 


Common horse-chestnut (4?sculus hippocasta- 


num) 


JUNE 


Peony (Paeonia), various species 

Rose (Rosa), various species 

Delphinium (Delphinium) larkspur 

Canterbury bells (Campanula medium 

Old-fashioned snowball (Viburnum 
var. sterilis) 

Spirea (Spirea vanhouttei) 


opulus 


SEPTEMBER 


Sumac (Rhus typhina), autumn coloring 

High blackberry (Rubus villosus), Autumn 
coloring 

Aster, (Aster) various species 

American mountain ash (Phrus americana) 
fruit 


China aster (Callistephus) various species 

Scarlet sage (Salvia splendens) 

Dahlia (Dahlia), various species 

Marigold (Calendula officinalis) 

Japanese barberry (Berberis thunbergii). Foli- 
age decorative through September and 
October 


Grapevine (Vitus) 


OCTOBER 


Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) 
Red maple (Acer rubrum) 
Sugar maple (Acer saccharinum) 
Oak (Quercus), various species 
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various 


Chrysanthemum 
species 
Cosmos (Cosmos), various species 


(Chrysanthemum) 

















Color and Design for Saleswomen 
By Helen R. Norton 


Associate Director (Saleswomen’s 


HE teaching of Color and Design 
in the Salesmanship School con- 
ducted by the Women’s Educational 
Industrial Union 


and presents an 


interesting problem and a_ unique 
condi- 
the 


industrial 


Certain 
the 
pupils all come from 


special 
first 
the 
are employed in 


opportunity. 


tions exist. In place, 


class as all some 
capacity in department stores. There 
is often a wide variation in 


Nearly all had 


school, and the majority do not care 


age. 
have “drawing” in 
for it and are afraid to undertake any 
further study because they think that 
Color and Design should be studied 
only by those with native ability for 
painting and drawing. 

The function of the school itself must 
The pupils attend the 
school fifteen hours a week for twelve 


be considered. 


weeks, yet receive the same wage that 
they would if at work all the time in the 
This arrangement the 
under special obligation to 


store. places 
teachers 
make their subjects so concretely valu- 
able as to increase the efficiency of the 
The teacher, then, 


girls in their work. 
has a class of pupils who, for the most 
part, lack either natural or acquired 


background for the appreciation of 
beauty in color, line or ornament, and 
who are prejudiced against a subject 
thought to be hard, uninteresting and 
intangible. She must make her teach- 
ing very practical so that the merchants 
will get satisfactory returns on their 


Class 


Boston School of Salesmanship 
investment of the time of their sales- 
people, and in three short months she 
must really teach big principles, implant 
them so that they will take root, bear 
fruit and flourish in the concrete form 
of improved salesmanship. 

In general, our aim in the color work 
the 
pupils develop 


is to develop color sense, and in 


design, to help the 


good taste. From our own shopping 
experiences, we must all be aware that 
customers are more or less at the mercy 
of the saleswomen who show the mer- 
They must have’ something, 
And 
so it happens that many women, lack- 
ing independent judgment, wear the 
the 
dictates, and furnish their houses with 
the haphazard selections from several 


chandise. 
but can buy only what is shown. 


clothes which saleswoman’s taste 


department stores. Our course in Color 
and Design is based on the principle of 
the 


her to get the right thing. 


service to customer — of helping 
This is as 
vital a principle in salesmanship as 
it is in art, for the advertising value 
of a satisfied customer cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. 

We usually begin the course with the 
study of color because the girls find it 
simpler than design. They are more 
familiar with distinctions in color than 
in design and are more sensitive with 
regard to its use. In this, as in our 
other courses, we emphasize the edu- 
We 
the 


cational principle of apperception. 
first discuss the girls’ interest in 
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subject and the importance of a knowl- 
To this 
discussion they respond well, drawing 


edge of color in store work. 


from their own selling experiences for 
examples of customers’ need of help and 


PLATE I. 
STOUT 


advice in such matters as matching 
sewing silk to dress goods or selecting 


a becoming hat or waist, in the display 
of merchandise, also they realize that 


a knowledge of color relations is inval- 
uable. Observe silk petticoats on a 
reel, bolts of ribbon on a showcase, a 
display of colored dress goods,—‘‘all 
the latest the back- 
grounds, in the average department 
store, and decide for yourself whether 


shades”’ use of 
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or not it would help the business to teach 
color in a practical way to a group of 
salesgirls. Without realizing what they 
are doing, the girls tell the teacher that 
they need to know more about 


color, 


THE EFFECT OF A LARGE HAT AND A SMALL HAT WORN BY A 
GIRL WHO IS TALL AND SLENDER AND 


BY ONE WHO IS SHORT AND 


CONTRAST IN USE OF THE FEATHER BOA IS ALSO SHOWN 


and their interest 
effort. After a 


source of 


without 
the 
standard 
colors as revealed by the rainbow, we 


is gained 
brief review of 


color and the six 
pass to the intermediate hues, empha- 
sizing the fact that the recognition of 
these hues is a matter of careful obser- 
vation and that the average untrained 
saleswoman does not understand their 
subtlety, cannot explain to a customer 


the difficulty of matching them, and 
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does not know how to use them in 


combination. A saleswoman in a rib- 
bon department of one of the largest 
stores in Boston was asked to show a 
customer a piece of purple ribbon, 
‘pure purple”’ the customer said, mean- 
ing the standard color. Two pieces 
were shown in red-violet and when the 
customer knowing that what she wanted 
was in stock, questioned the girl fur- 
ther she again showed one of the red- 
violets, remarking, “ Well, it’s a swell 
piece of ribbon, anyhow.”’ The girl 
might have sold kitchen utensils or 
sheets and pillow cases very well, but, 
without training, was out of place in a 
ribbon department. By the 
much illustrative material, 

dress goods, flowers, feathers, anything 
that we can get, we drill the class on the 


use ol 
ribbons, 


recognition of colors until each one has 
trained the eye to detect even very fine 
distinctions. After a 
the class work is varied and developed 
further by distinctions in 


lesson or two, 
and 
intensity; the correct use of the words 
“tint”? and “shade”’ is taught, and the 


value 


treatment of intense colors is discussed 
in detail. Again, illustrative material 
is always on hand to make the par- 
ticular question clear to everyone and 
to increase the interest of the lesson. 
Color combinations are taken up next. 
The girls are asked to report their 
observations of colors worn by people 
whom they see on the street, in the 
store, at parties, 


anywhere. Color 


schemes followed out in the big window 
displays are discussed critically and 
reasons for opinions are always asked. 
If the arrangement was considered poor, 


desirable changes are suggested. The 
advantages of conducting the lessons 


1) the girls’ 
powers of observation are developed 
and thus a basis for independent study 
is established; (2) their interest in the 


in this way are obvious: 


subject is aroused and held because 
the 
is so diffi- 


they themselves supply much of 
material for discussion. It 
cult to lay down even general rules for 
the colors which may be worn by differ- 
ent types of individuals, that we do not 
attempt this. Members of the 
representing distinct types of coloring 


class 
are used as models. As various colors 
are tried, the girls see for themselves 
which ones are most becoming and with 
the help of the teacher in analyzing 
each case, they learn how to apply the 
points of the lesson to the needs of thei: 
customers. 

Each girl is asked to bring samples Ol 
materials for a street and a silk 
The colors 
and material must be suitable for he: 
the must be 

When the samples have been 


suit 
waist or a dress for herself. 
and color combination 
good. 
accepted as satisfactory, the girls trim 
them carefully, arrange and paste them 
in orderly fashion on a colored back- 
ground, and label them. 

In the study of design, there is con- 
stant reference to color and frequent 
review of the principles already taught. 
For instance, one class exercise in the 
arrangement of different kinds of mer- 
chandise for display on a table or in a 
show case involves questions of form and 
size, of spacing, of background and of 
Design is so vast a subject that 
a teacher must select for emphasis the 
points which can best be adapted to 
the needs and possibilities of the group. 
In our school, two or three lessons are 
given to the study of units as the basis 


color. 
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of decorative design and here, as in the to make it all clear. For the study of 


case of color, we use actual merchandise line in relation to dress, the class 
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“models” are again called forth to try 
on hats of different shapes and to prove 
the 
collars, waists, and skirts. 


becomingness of sundry yokes, 

The study of color is perhaps most 
combined with the design when the 
begun. 


discussion of furnishings is 


Starting with a lesson on convention- 
alistic and naturalistic treatment, the 
teacher quickly discovers the artistic 
preferences of her pupils. Two sofa 
one 
with a life-like representation of a dog 


chained to the door of his kennel, or 


pillows are held up for inspection 


with a canoe containing a pair of lovers, 
an appropriate sentiment being em- 
broidered at the side. 
is unobtrusively but attractively em- 
broidered in a simple border design in 


The other pillow 


good color harmony. They represent, 
of course, the “good’’ and the ‘“‘bad”’ 
pillow. The so-called art departments 
of the stores are full of ‘“bad”’ pillows 
and it is no wonder that the girls like 
them for few of them have seen any- 
thing else. Nearly every girl in the 
class will prefer the naturalistic pillow. 
The teacher who has given no indication 
of her preference, asks analytical ques- 
tions. Why do we have pillows? Are 
they intended -primarily for comfort 
or for ornament? May a pillow be both 
useful and pretty? Isa pillow as useful 
as it ought to be when it must be care- 
fully placed in a certain position in 


order to look right? If you had a head- 


ache and wished to rest, should you 


choose a pillow decorated with a dog 
or one that had a simple cover? As one 
stands before a class, it is extremely 
interesting to watch the growth of ideas 
as these new aspects of familiar things 


are presented. The change in taste is 


very gradual but it takes place in the 
majority of cases. The same plan is 
followed in discussing the design of all 
useful The 
has made a collection of freakish objects 


sorts of articles. schoo! 
representative of the trash offered for 
sale everywhere. A peacock with tail 
outspread in concave arrangement func- 
tions as a card receiver, the support of 
the entire creation of plated silver being 
not the peacock’s legs, as might be sup- 
posed, but wild rose sprays. Heavily- 
gilded, clocks which 
will not run, cream pitchers in the form 
of animals, a basket which yields its 


over-decorated 


these 
“objects d’art”’ 
Because this kind 
of ‘“‘art”’ is so familiar, the pupils accept 


contents only when tipped over 
are examples of the 
in our freak museum. 


it as good, and anyone who hopes to set 
a higher standard for them must ap- 
proach the subject carefully. A china 
frog, highly colored, six inches in height, 
is held before the class. The creature is 
standing on its hind legs and its wide- 
open mouth is the beginning of a pass- 
ageway leading to the base of the object. 
Plainly a receptacle, the question is 

“What is it intended to hold?’”’ Some- 
one says, “Flowers,’’ but no one can 
think of a flower which would look well 
in it. “‘Matches” is suggested, but 
the depth is too great. Finally some- 
one says, ‘It is intended for an orna- 
ment,’’ and the teacher asks, ‘Should 
like to 


The laugh which follows answers the 


you have it in your room?”’ 
question in the negative and the class 
is by this method led to see that this, 
like hundreds of other ridiculous objects, 
which flood the market, has no justifica- 
tion 


for existence. ‘Fitness of form 


to purpose” is thus established as a 
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guiding principle and it is then easy to 
stimulate interest in good design in wall- 
paper, floor-ceverings, china, lamps, 
and the objects of daily necessity with 
which we are all surrounded. 

To some persons it might seem un- 
wise, from the business standpoint, to 
open the girls’ eyes to the demerits of 
such merchandise as that just described, 
since they may be called upon to sell it. 
No one need feel alarmed about this 
for the goods sells freely—-witness the 
tons of it turned out by the manufac- 
turers—but if a girl is able to influence 
some of her customers to buy the thing 


. . ' . 
which she respects because it is well- 


designed, she raises the level of appre- 
ciation, and in so doing, contributes 
something to the advance. 

We introduce a bit of economics here, 


world’s 


explaining to the class the significance 
of the statement that ‘‘every consumer 
is a producer”’ and helping them to see 
their responsibility and opportunity in 
dealing with the public. We tell them 
about the Arts and Crafts movement 
and William Morris’ ideal of a vocation, 

that “‘he to the 
daily material comfort and pleasure of 
the world, that he should make places 


should contribute 


good for the body to live in and fair 
for the eye to rest upon and therefore 
soothing to the soul,’’ and also explain 
his belief, so expressive of his socialistic 
tendency, that the worker is degraded 
when obliged to make flimsy, specious 
articles instead of those which are last- 
ing and sincere. This helps them to 
appreciate the worth of simplicity and 
increases their interest in selling mer- 
chandise which is reliable and good. 
When the girls marry and furnish their 
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own homes, they find themselves with 
a basis for selection which makes this 
important undertaking unexpectedly 
Many of them 


have testified to the great personal bene- 


simple and enjoyable. 


fit which they have gained from ou 
Color and Design course. Toward the 
end of the term, the class is taken to the 
Art Museum and for most of them it is a 
first visit. 

The course which has been briefly 
described was planned, and very suc- 
cessfully taught for three years by 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Dranga Campbell, who 
before her death in 1912 helped her 
husband most ably in developing the 
artistic side of the industries organized 
for blind workers. A graduate of the 
Normal Art School, Mrs. Campbell was 
pedagogical in her instruction, true in 
artistic instinct and had, in addition, 
the rare power of adapting her wide 
knowledge and unusual gifts to the 
needs and comprehension of a_par- 
ticular group. In the terms of voca- 
tional education, she made the course 
“function from the occupation” as no 
one who has followed her has been able 
todo. Some highly trained and talent- 
ed art teachers fail in teaching an indus- 
trial group like this one of salesgirls, 
because they do not apply the principles 
to the material that the girls handle, 
and because they fail to see the inter- 
esting problem presented by the girls’ 
work. Asa result, it sometimes happens 
that a teacher without special art train- 
ing but with understanding of the special 
conditions represented by the class, will 
be more successful than the artist, be- 
cause she connects the teaching with 
matters of daily interest in the girls’ lives. 
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HAT experience 

with the holly 
tree and the fog, re- 
ferred to in the last 
chapter, is typical. A 
photographer who 
thinks for himself is 
discover 
sooner or later that 
while, as Emerson 
said, “The final 
stroke of grace in any work of art is 





sure to 








Henry T. Bailey 


Nature’s,’’ in his particular field he must 
be alert to recognize that stroke of 


grace the instant it appears—for it is 
often but a momentary grace, as fleet- 
ing as a dream—-and capture it if he can. 
He must watch his subject for its su- 
preme moment, the moment when all 
things conspire to enhance its beauty. 

Take Plate XLVI, for example, “At 
the End of the Day,” by William P. 
\twood. I happen to know that par- 
ticular place, Beaver Dam Road in Old 
Scituate, Under the 
noonday sun nothing could be less 
attractive than that long straight high- 
way, with scrub oaks and bushes and 
clumps of commonplace trees along its 
sides. But at evening, when in the dim 
light all the confusing details of the 
wild shrubbery are lost, and the tree- 
shapes are massed into lace-like silhou- 
ettes; when the meeting house, ugly 
under ordinary conditions, takes its 


Massachusetts. 


THE SUBJECT ENHANCED 


proper place in the gray distance, add- 
ing a gentle suggestion of peace and 
prayer; when the fierce brilliance of the 
long summer day has gone, leaving its 
faint afterglow in the quiet sky, until 
the night comes down and buries all, 
then the view takes on, for those who 
see and feel such beauty, the qualities 
of a work of fine art. 

The twilight has been persuaded to 
give the final stroke of grace to the 
subject presented in Plate XLVII, 
“The Last Load,’’ by Miss Jane Dud- 
ley, of Whitinsville, Mass.* The se- 
lected point of view brings the figures 
on the load against the sky and empha- 
interest, while the 
guarantees the 
detail, simple 
effect the 
broad satisfaction that comes from work 
well done. 


sizes the center of 
hour suppression of 
that 


mirrors 


unimportant and 


breadth of which 
No other time of day would 
have contributed so much to this par- 
ticular subject. The gloaming is the 
chief element in creating in the observ- 
er the sympathetic mood which the 
title, “The Last 

The supreme moment for the poor 
old trees, Plate XLVIII, done to death 
by slow torture of wind and sand, ar- 
rived one stormy afternoon when a 
fortunate series of rifts in the dark, 
driving clouds, happened to occur be- 
hind them, echoing in light their erratic 
forms, and keeping in step with them, 


Load, ns demands. 


*The negative is owned by the Taber Prang Art Co, of Springfield, Mass., by whose kind permission the picture is 


here produced. 
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in their movement upward to the left. 
Mr. H. C. Mann of Norfolk, Va., was 
there, by great good luck, with a seeing 
i eye and a well trained camera. The 
result is a masterpiece. 

The supreme moment in Booth Hill 
Wood was certainly discovered and 
caught by Walter Sargent of Chicago 
University, in Plate XLIX, “A Winter 
Afternoon.’’ The snow simplifies the 
forest floor and prepares it to receive 
the cold bent shadows and to reflect 
the wan light of the low sun. The 
rhythm of sizes in the gaunt tree 
trunks, and the rhythm of values in the 
sky, culminate at the same poinf in the 
picture, and toward that point converge 
the lines of the principal limbs and 
shadows. 

A similar subject but less promising, 
has been forced to yield a picture, Plate 
L, (the Frontispiece) by William P. 
Atwood of Lowell, Mass. Through 
studiously selecting his point of view, 
over-exposing and _ under-developing 
the plate, and painting in with great 
care the spot of light, a plate made by 
day has been persuaded to yield the 
effect of moonlight. The hollow of the 
field and the crown of the road bring 
enough gloom into the lower part of 
the picture to force the snow-covered 
earth down to a value that makes the 
sky glow with light merely by contrast. 
Again the lines of composition, in the 
shadows and principal limbs, lead the 
eye towards the center of interest, the 
half-hidden moon, thus contributing 
to the unity of the picture. Seldom 
if ever has a photographer been more 
successful in achieving a moonlight 
effect. A careful review of these five pic- 
tures will reveal the fact that they are all 
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alike in this: They all have a supreme 
center of -interest, and that center of 
interest is supreme because the other 
elements in the picture conspire to make 
it so. In other words, all five pictures 
are well composed. 

A picture is well composed when every 
element in the picture contributes its 
share to the theme; when every element 
helps to give significance and promi- 
nence to the center of interest; when 
every element is content to take its own 
proper place in the picture without 
rivalry; when every element says to the 


picture as a whole, “Not unto us, but 


unto thy Name be the glory.’”’ 

In composing -a picture the artist 
deals with elements which have attrac- 
tive power for the eye. Let us take, 
Plate LI for example; and consider 
these elements in order: 

1. Mass. That big mass of trees is 
an attraction for the eye—it is the first 
thing eye sees; but almost instantly the 
eye is attracted by that perfectly blank 
sky, uniform in its lightness. That 
mass is another attraction. The plate 
appears about half-and-half dark and 
light—one attraction counterbalances 
the other. The result is a divided in- 
terest. In a good picture some one 
mass is predominant. 

2. Line. The eye is super-sensitive 
to lines which induce movement. While 
all lines suggest movement, in a picture 
not all lines force the eye to follow them, 
because frequently there are so many 
related in such a way that one offsets 
the other, and the confused eye goes 
nowhere. The upper part of Plate L 
furnishes an illustration of this. It is 
therefore the principal lines of the pic- 
ture that command the eye. In Plate 
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LI the first line that commands the eye 
is that of the slanting tree at the left. 
This, reenforced by the line of the foli- 
age, F to E, pulls the eye upward to the 
left and shoots it against the margin of 
the picture at E. Here the eye en- 
counters another curve, unrelated to the 
first, caused by the limb of another tree, 
an outsider, having no legitimate con- 
This 


interloper, A, starts the eye on another 


nection with the subject in hand. 


chase, and it slides over the tree-tops, 
The 
line of the horizon now induces the eye 
to follow it to the other side of the pic- 
ture where it finds nothing of special 
interest. 
tree-lines, the eye is next attracted by 


landing flat on the ground at D. 


Having hastily explored the 


the light spot in the foreground, bound- 
ed by oblique parallel lines, G and H, 
If that 
light spot had been a horizontal one, 
and if the field at the right 
had presented any sort of irregularity 


leading nowhere in particular. 
located at J, 


of color, a quarter of an inch inside the 
margin, the eye, following the big curve 
A BCD, would have gone right on to 
the attraction J, only to be slid gently 
to the left, by the horizontal lines of 
the meadow, to the foot of the slanting 
tree, In a position to make its not un- 
\s it 


the line-movement in the composition, 


pleasing journey again. stands, 
because it does not lead to a center of 
interest, is decorative rather than pic- 
torial. But even so it is unsatisfactory 
that the whole 
upper right corner of the area is ignored. 
If the print had been trimmed to the 
square form, indicated by the light lines, 


because in movement 


1The foreground is somewhat monotonous. If a soft 


the margin at the left of G, to echo the lights of the sky 


picture, the plate would rival a Corot 


it would have been better as a pictorial 
In that the 
movements would have been reduced in 


decoration. case line- 
potency, the corner attraction K would 
have been balanced by a similar attrac- 
tion at J (light against light), while the 
attraction at L, would have been coun- 
terbalanced by a complementary attrac- 
tion at M (light against dark), and the 
whole surface would have presented a 
pleasing dapple of dark and light, the 


In 


words the decoration would have been 


dark being predominant. other 


in dark dappled with light. In a pic- 
ture, the line movement must lead to 
the center of interest or in some way 
conserve the unity of the whole by 
keeping the eye within the limits of the 
picture. Suppose now this print had 
been trimmed to the rectangular form 
bounded by the heavy lines, the eye, 
following the tree-line upward to the 
left, would have been arrested, before 
it reached the margin, by the soft lights 
in the dark foliage, and by them turned 
gently to the right, over and downward, 
by a graceful reversed curve, to the 
other trunks where they leave the 
ground. Instantly the eye perceives 
that these principal trunks radiate from 
a point near the lower edge of the pic- 
ture, as though they formed a bouquet 
The unity of the 


picture is thus enhanced; it is a dark 


held in a giant hand. 
toned picture—the trees are predom- 
inant; and the real subject of the picture 
is Willow Lace.! 

3. Sequence. An orderly succession 
of elements is always an attraction for 


the eye. The mere repetition of units, 


light such as that at G could be made to appear just inside 
ibove in the earth below, and to perfect the balance of the 
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PLATES LI AND LII. TWO SUBJECTS THAT WOULD BE IMPROVED BY TRIMMING. 
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as in a border, A, Plate LIII, induces the 
eye to follow in that direction as indi- 
cated by the arrow, because we habitu- 
ally read that way. The compelling 
power of succession is greatly enhanced 
when the elements present an ordered 
variety in themselves. The movement 
of the eye in B is therefore in the oppo- 
In C 


way, according to circumstances, but it 


site direction. it may be either 
is inevitably one way or the other. In 
In E and F the 
Once 


DD it goes to the right. 
sequence may read either way. 
started, the eye is sure to follow it to 
its logical conclusion. The eye ‘sensi- 
tive to sequence takes peculiar pleasure 
in a disarranged sequence such as G, H, 
I, or J, where the sequence is at once 
evident, but the order is not too obvi- 
ous. a pleasing 
the 


These 


Such sequences have 


element of freedom not found in 


more mechanical arrangements. 
are the sequences which appear uni- 
versally in pictorial art. 
to Plate LI, it 


quence of both size and of value, ves, 


Returning 
will be seen that a se- 
and of distinctness or definition as well, 
re-enforces the line-movement A BC D, 
and forces the eye to give special atten- 
tion to the far distant elm tree, small 
and ghostly though it be, and entirely 
unrelated to the real subject of the 
picture. 

These three kinds of attractions, of 
mass, line, and sequence, present them- 
selves under various disguises in almost 
infinite variety, and are supplemented 
by what may be called the attraction of 
Contrast. 


4. Contrast. The thing that is dif- 
ferent, the exception, the unexpected, 
the 


pected and then does not appear,—all 


unforeseen, the thing that is ex- 
these constitute irresistible attractions 


for the sensitive eve. In sequences 
like K and L the interruption, whatever 
In a dark 
area, M,a light catches the eve, in a light 


area N, a dark gets it. In O the most 


it is, becomes an attraction. 


attractive thing is the empty space! 
In P the incomplete corner gets more 
attention than the complete one in Q 
just because it presents the unexpected. 
Lines which come together as at R do 
not claim so much attention as those 
which intersect as at 8, partly because 
the eve is more accustomed to the right 
angle. The circle in T the eve accepts 
without a second thought——it is in its 
logical place. In U the circle attracts 
more attention, and in V, most of all; 
for in V 


unique and curious distinction to which 


the corner containing it has a 


the converging lines of the top and side 
contribute their full share. The short- 
est line in the group W is hardly no- 


ticeable at first sight, but no eye can 
overlook that line in the group Y. 

The problem of the artist is to so con- 
trol all these attractions of mass, of line, 
of sequence, and of contrast,? that they 
serve to lead the eve to the center of 
interest, to give to that center first 
place, to add to its significance, to 
enhance its beauty, and to contribute 
to the perfect whole. 

Now when the photographic artist 


finds a good subject, discovers some 


2In painting the problem is further complicated by color, an element of transcendent importance 


-or 
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object or group at its supreme moment, 
he is almost sure to be harassed by 
take their 
proper place in the composition. They 
insist on themselves, they push them- 
selves forward, they refuse to knuckle 
down to the subject, they set up com- 
peting attractions the 
unity of the picture. The painter can 
do as he pleases with these obstreper- 


elements which will not 


and destroy 


ous elements. He can force them to 
behave by changing their position, size, 
color, shape, value, definition at will, 
or by eliminating them altogether. 
The powers of the photographer are 
more circumscribed. His lens and his 
plate are in league with the refractory 
element, and too often the allies are too 
much for him. 
victory 


They make a pictorial 
After the pho- 
tographer has used up all his judgment, 
all his patience, all his skill, in dealing 
with the irrepressibles, his most effec- 


impossible. 


tive weapon is the knife. 

The next four plates will serve to 
prove that statement. 

Plate LV is a 
Home.” As it stands the 
holds first place. Its open doors are 
the compelling attractions; its 
end, at the right, is the most charming 
dapple of light and dark in the entire 
print. The white sky is a distraction 
because there is so much of it. The 
leading lines of the paths are divergent. 
One path takes the eye to the barn door, 
another to the house door, 
others lead away somewhere else to- 
ward the left. The picture is inside the 
black lines. There the open door is the 
chief attraction, and masses, lines, 
sequences, and contrasts are as near 
right as possible. 


“The Old 
old barn 


view of 


most 


and two 


So wa 


fai 


In Plate LIV the subject is the beau- 
tiful spire of an old Colonial meeting- 
house. The vista B is too attractive. 
The details above A and D 
sharp; they rival those in the spire 


are too 
The foliage masses E and F are too 
dark; they detract from the force of the 
darks in the belfry. 
sents too much confusing detail. 


The corner C pre- 
The 
spire is essentially a vertical thing, it 
demands a vertical picture. 
The picture is 

The 


Cut two L’s of dark 


The spire 
must stand upright. 
inside the black 
true in Plate LII. 
cardboard to 
and fit them over the print to hide 
black 


then appears 


lines. same is 


make a movable frame 


everything outside the lines. 
“The Mantle of Snow” 
at its best. 

There are three superb pictures in 
Plate LVI, as indicated by the full lines 
The entire plate is a pictorial decoration 
A bette: 
pictorial decoration, indeed a magni- 


somewhat empty in places. 


ficent one, such as few mural decorators 


have equalled, appears -within the 


dotted rectangle. 
Use the L’s on Plate LVII to get the 


wonderful picture within the white 
lines. As the view stands the line 
movements—horizontally and_ verti- 


cally—are contradictory and distrac- 
ting, while the moon and its reflection 
make two competing centers of interest. 
Cut out the moon, leaving only a hint 
of its presence, and make the shape of 
the picture a vertical oblong in har- 
mony with the mass of the reflection, 
and the result is a brilliant and charm- 
ing success. 

In a successful composition the vari- 
ous attractions are managed not only 
so that they enhance the subject itself, 
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PLATE LVI 4 PICTORIAL DECORATION CONTAINING THREE PICTURES AND 
A BETTER PICTORIAL DECORATION THAN THE ENTIRE PLATE OFFERS. 
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PLATE LVII. A MOONLIGHT VIEW WHICH CONTAINS A PICTORIAL MASTERPIECI 


but so that the picture as a whole pre- unity. Balance shall be the subject of 
sents to the eye a perfectly balanced the next chapter. 
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Beautiful Pictures to Enjoy 
Mrs. Estelle M. Hurll 
N ole: The aim of this department is to promote the appree ration of art by practical he lps in t} ? 


tudy of prcture 8. 


asking questions and sé nding in answers to the Questions for Discussions 


120 Boylston St., Boston 


to Picture Departme nt, School Arts Magazine . 


Now it is 
“ the boys’ 


turn. They like 


to see in a pic- 
ture something 
which would 


them in 
And is 


boy 


interest 
real life. 
there any 


who is not inter- 





ested in the life 
of the sailor, full 


Mrs. Estelle M. Hurll 


as it is of danger 
risks, 


escapes and thrilling adventures? 


and hardships, great narrow 
The 
romance of the sea makes an irresistible 
appeal to the imagination. 

Here then is a picture which suggests 
all these things. It 
deal of 


amount of 


conveys a great 


meaning with a minimum 


material. We seem to see 
an entire ship ploughing its way through 
the sea, with the faithful seaman on the 
that ‘‘all’s 
On shipboard, as is well known, 


lookout giving his signal 
well.”’ 
the passing of time is marked by the 
striking of bells at half hour intervals. 
The entire day (of 24 hours) is divided 
into six periods of four hours each from 
noon to noon. Each period is called 
a “watch” and is announced by eight 
bells. 
duty during successive watches. The 


lookout carries a heavy responsibility. 





The seamen take turn about for 


Readers are cordially invited to CO-0 pe rate in the work by making suggestions, 


Addre 


gs all corre sponden: 2 


He is the eye, so to speak, for the whole 
ship’s company. Stationed in the bow, 
he scans the sea and the sky sharply and 
reports whatever he sees: another ves- 


sel—an iceberg—a coming storm—land 
or anything else of vital 
As the bell strikes the halt 


if there is nothing to report—he 


a whale 
interest. 
hour 
calls out the stated signal ‘‘ All’s well.”’ 

In presenting this picture to a class 
it is better, I think, not to give them at 
once all the information necessary to 
what the 
then let 
them look up for themselves the cus- 
Under the words Bell! 
Lookout, and Watch, a good dictionary 


its understanding. See first 


subject means to them and 


toms involved. 


contains considerable information. Af- 
ter this preliminary the situation illus- 
trated in the picture is taken in at a 
glance, and we are ready for careful 
study. Can you tell from the looks of 
the sky whether it is day or night time? 
dis- 
What kind of weather 
if the stars are out? 


Instantly, of course, everybody 
covers the stars. 
Can you tell from 
the slant of mast and rail that the deck 
Find the high lights 


of the picture (on sea foam, bell, hat 


is not quite level? 


Do not these lights indicate 
an illumination from the right, either 
Make a 
sort of inventory of the things you see 
in the picture; the starry sky, the mast, 


and face). 


from the moon or a lantern? 
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the ropes, the bell, the ship’s rail, the 
the 
you think is the sailor’s attitude from 


sea foam, sailor. Describe what 


what you see of his figure. Let each 
boy take the pose as he understands it 

shoulders squared, head thrown back, 
right arm held up—finger slightly bent 


and thumb out—the mouth stretched 
open to its full extent as it must be in 
enunciating either of the two words. 
How is his clothing suited to his work? 
How do you know that the helmet and 
coat are of glossy surface? Is he an 
old or young man? (notice beard and 
the neck) 


outdoor life have on the sailor’s skin? 


what effect does the rough 
Does he look rugged or weak? fresh 
or weary? What do you judge about 
his character from the face and expres- 
sion, that is, does he look intelligent or 
stupid? dull or alert? faithful or 
sponsible? trustworthy ordishonest? Of 


think 


have 


irre- 
what nationality should 
him! If it 
studied any picture of Millet’s laborers, 
like the Angelus or the Potato Planters, 
it will be interesting to compare the 


you 


happens that you 


French peasant with this Yankee sailor 
and I think everyone would agree that 
the latter is of a higher grade intellec- 
tually. As Winslow 
native New Englander and did most of 


Homer was a 
his sea pictures while living in the little 
coast town of Scarboro, Maine, we may 
feel sure that to represent 
here a genuine Yankee fisherman of the 
best type. 

The analysis of the artistic composi- 
tion is particularly interesting because 
it is entirely unique. Homer was 
exceedingly original and did not hesitate 


he meant 


to work out ideas of his own, independ- 


ent of precedents. Here we _ notice 


rather an unusual spacing of sky, sea 
and ship, two-thirds of the picture being 
devoted to the sky. In this 
emphasized the sense of darkness and 


way is 


the loneliness of the sailor’s vigil. It 
is wonderful too that with the narrow 
strip of water we still get so vivid an 
impression of the sea. Can 
the idea of 


you 


sug- 


how it is that we get 


gest 
motion? Is it not from the tipping, or 
careening, of the ship and from the 
fluttering strap of the sailor's helmet? 
What do the 


important feature of the composition? 


you regard as most 


Certainly the sailor’s head—and yet it 
does not occupy a central position or 
fill a large part of the space. It is a 
the 
focal point in the lower left corner in 
But notice that the uplifted 
hand carries the figure up on the canvas. 


rather odd arrangement to place 
this way. 


Make a study of the various curves of 
pointing out those 
Make a study of the 


straight lines, pointing out the parallels. 


the composition, 
that are parallel. 


Where has the painter placed his sig- 
nature? Is the position accidental or 
does it affect the balance of the compo- 
sition? Was there a reason for even so 
small a matter as the flourish of the 
final letter? What the 
lower part of the picture has a similar 
flourish? After picking the picture to 
pieces with our compositional analysis we 
want to be sure that our pupils have 
really grasped its beauty as an entirety. 


other line in 


It is a noble presentation of a noble 
theme. The mystery of the starry sky 

the loneliness of the night at sea—the 
faithfulness of the watch—all make a 
powerful appeal to the thoughtful, 
sensitive mind. 


When the study of the picture is 
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completed let the class decide how 
high on the wall to fasten the print, 
experimenting at different levels. You 
will soon discover that the picture is 
most effective when hung at a much 
higher point than the other wall decora- 
tions. If placed too low our attention 
fixes first on the bell, but if hung con- 
siderably above the level of the eye, so 
that we have to look up to it, the sailor’s 
head is brought into its rightful prom- 
inence. 

In schools within convenient travel- 
ling distance to the Boston Art Museum 
it will be well worth while to make a 
special pilgrimage to see the ‘original 
There is much in the strong 
rather scheme to 


painting. 
and 
accentuate the lonely dignity of the 
lookout.* 


All’s Well is a particularly appropri- 


sombre color 


ate study for the month of June, just 
before the summer vacation when so 
many children expect to visit the sea- 
shore. Certain questions may come 
up about the seafaring life which can- 
not be answered in the schoolroom and 
which the boys will be pleased to carry 
over into their vacation days. The 
boys who take cameras on their outings 
may be interested to take snapshots of 
Sailors and fishing smacks, forming a 
collection which centers in the subject 


of All’s Well. 


REFERENCE BOOKS ON WINSLOW 
HOMER 


Winslow Homer, by W. H. Fownes. 
Caffin’s American Masters of Painting. 
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the benefit of those who have access to other forms of reproduction, or to the original painting 


Magazine articles may be hunted up at the 
Public Libraries, through the use of Poole’s 
Index. 

Tue Scuoout Arts MaGazine for March, 1913, 
contained a good sketch of the painter by 
Miss Elsie Smith 

QUOTATIONS EXPRESSING THE JOY 

OF THE LIFE ON THE SEA: 


Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 
I fear not wave nor wind 


Byron S Childe Harold oa 


Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 

That knows his rider Welcome to their roar! 

Swift be their guidance wheresoe’er it lead! 
Byron. 


O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as 
free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home! 
Byron. 
I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 
I am where I would ever be, 
With the blue above and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go. 
Byron W. Proctor. 


A life on the ocean wave! 
A home on the rolling deep, 
Where the scattered waters rave, 
And the winds their revels keep! 
Epes Sargent. 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast. 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free 

Away the good ship flies and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

Allan Cunningham. 


*Although our illustration may not show all the details of the composition I have made a complete analysis for 


A fine engraving has 


been made of the subject, which may be known to some of our readers 
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PROGRAMS WITH INVITATIONS OR TICKETS OF CORRESPONDING CHARACTER 
such as primary pupils can produce. To be made in black and vermilion. (Indicated by dotted 
lines and areas). Designed by H. T. Bailey; drawn by R. F. Davis. 


Line plate Alphabeticon 


A love of art means a love of the best in everything every day. It longs for an orderly school- 
room, clean and cheerful, with window gardens if possible. It demands a teacher’s desk so 
well cared for that it is a perpetual object lesson to the children. It calls for thoughtful plan- 
ning in every piece of school work—margin right, matter balanced on the page, color the best 
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PROGRAMS WITH INVITATIONS OR TICKETS OF CORRESPONDING CHARACTER 
such as primary pupils can produce. To be made in black and vermilion. (Indicated by dotted 
lines and areas.) Designed by H. T. Bailey; drawn by R. F. Davis. 


(Line plate) Alphabeticon 


possible. It has the habit of seeing in every commonplace task an opportunity to try once more 
to transmute the ordinary into the unusual, the conventional into the vital, the thing that no- 
body thinks about into the thing that nobody can ignore, the ugly into the beautiful. 

HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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Good Ideas From Everywhere 


CO-OPERATION IS THE IDEAL OF OUR TIME. Teachers above all others should join the 
goodly fellowship of those who believe in Each for All and All for Each. Many of those who 
read THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, are members already. That is why this section of the 
magazine calls forth-so many words of commendation. You like to know what others are doing, 


therefore others will like to know what you are doing. Send to us the results of your most successful 


lessons, with a brief statement of your method. 


self in print; and we pay for material we can use. 


It will help us all; you will be pleased to see your- 


Why not get into the game? Tue Eprrors. 


QUOTATIONS FOR USE IN JUNE 


SELECTED BY ABBY P. CHURCHILL 


June! dear June! 
Now God be praised for June 


Lo vell 


Hark! a new comer! 
Lo! It is summer! 
Pan sets his pipes to her tune 
Down by the river 
Reeds are a-quiver, 
Waiting—all waiting for Jun 


L ydia A. Coonley 


Everything is happy now, 

Everything is upward striving; 

Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue 
’Tis the natural way of living 


Lowell. 


June overhead! 
All the birds know it, for swift they have sped 
Northward, and now they are singing like mad; 
June is full-tide for them, June makes them 
glad. 
Hark, the bright choruses greeting the day 
Sorrow, away! 


Richard Burton. 


Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


Lowell. 


T’is wealth enough of joy for me 
In summer time to simply be 
Oh, summer has clothed the earth 
In a cloak from the loom of the sun! 
And a mantle, too, of the skies’ soft blue, 
And a belt where the rivers run 
And now for the kiss of the wind, 
And the touch of the air’s soft hands 
With the rest from strife and the heart of life, 
With the freedom of lakes and lands 


* * * 


Breeze is blowin’ wif perfume 
Jes’ enough to tease you; 
Hollyhocks is all in bloom, 
Smellin’ fu’ to please you 
Go ‘way, folks, an’ let me ‘lone, 
Times is gettin’ dearah 
Summah’s settin’ on de th’one, 
An’ I’m a-layin’ neah huh! 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar 


The sun rises early with warm rosy light, 
And lingers with blushes most into the night, 


For he wants to enjoy all the beauties of earth, 
And hark to the song of the summer-time’s 


mirth Unknown 


The bobolink tilts on the tall nodding clover, 
And sings his gay song to us over and over; 
The wild roses beckon, with deepening blushes 
And sweet from the wood sounds the warble of 


thrushes, 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


Emma C. Dowd. 


2 
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LANDSCAPE 6 2 ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING 



































STEPS IN DEVELOPING A LANDSCAPE in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. By 
Isabel B. Trainer of the Boston Froebel Club. (Half-tone plate) Alphabeticon 
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Under some old apple tree 
Jes’ a restin’ through and through, 
I could git along without 
Nothin’ else at all to do, 
Only jest a wishin’ you 
Was a gitten’ there like me, 
And June was Eternity 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives. 


Lowell. 


And every little bird upon the tree, 

Ruffling his plumage bright, for ecstasy 
Sang in the wild insanity of glee; 

And seemed, in the same lays, 

Calling his mate, and uttering songs of praise. 


Phoebe Cary. 


Soon the leaves heard the wind’s low call, 
Out they came hurrying one and all; 

* * * * 
Bigger and bigger each little leaf grew, 
Bigger and bigger as little leaves do. 
Soon not a single brown bough is seen 
Summer has come and the earth is green. 


Unknown 


I care not how men trace their ancestry, 

* * * * 
But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my far progenitors, 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between us. 


Lowell. 


Time is never wasted, listening to the trees 

If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 

Holding toward each other half their kindly 
grace, 

Haply we were worthier of our human place. 


Lucy Larcom 


The grass so little has to do, 

A spear of simple green, 

With only butterflies to brood, 
And bees to entertain, 

And stir all day to pretty tunes 
The breezes fetch along, 

And hold the sunshine in its lap, 
And bow to everything. 


* - * 


A drop fell on the apple-tree, 
Another on the roof; 
A half a dozen kissed the eaves 
And made the gables laugh 

* * * 
Myself conjectured, were they pearls 
What necklaces could be! 

* * * 
His feet are shod with gauze, 
His helmet is of gold; 
His breast a single onyx 
With chrysophrase inlaid 
His labor is a chant, 
His idleness a tune; 
Oh, for a bee’s experience 
Of clovers and of noon! 

Emily Di or 


What is the lily and all the rest 

Of the flowers to the man with a heart in his 
breast 

That was dripped brimmin’ full of the honey 
and dew 

Of the sweet 
knew? 


clover blossoms his babyhood 


James Whitcomb Riley. 


Sweet by the roadsides, sweet by rills, 
Sweet in the meadows, sweet on hills, 
Sweet in its white, sweet in its red,- 
Oh, half its sweetness cannot be said 
Saze Holm. 


High on the crest of the blossoming grasses, 

Bending and swaying with face toward the 
sky, 

Stirred by the lightest west wind as it passes 
Hosts of the silver-white daisy-stars lie. 
Margaret Deland 
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PAPER CUTTINGS—Original designs cut in folded paper. Three by Fourth Grade children, 
Newark, Ohio, under direction of Miss Edith McCoy. The others made in the same manner by 
older pupils. (Ben Day Plate) Alphabeticon 
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JUNE PROJECTS FOR ALL GRADES 


NOTE: While these projects, are not arranged specifically by grades, they are generally 
arranged in order of difficulty, the most elementary first, that teachers may be able to select the more 


readily such project as in their judqment would come within the powers of their own p ipils 


CLOSING DAY should inspire a lot of fine work in every elementary school. On page 734 
and 735 are some designs for program covers, invitation cards and tickets, so simple that any 
primary school pupil could be trusted to imitate them with a lead pencil and a bright red or orang: 
pencil. They are given as suggestions. Others of similar character are not difficult to make 
In any case the program cover and the invitation card or ticket should have a family resemblanes 
If a particular flower is to be used in the decorations of the schoolroom, that flower might furnish 


the motif for the design, both in form and color 


ALL OUT DOORS calls the children in Jun In the kindergarten, and in the lowest primary 
grades as well, the making of simple landscapes is always welcomed by the children. The various 
steps in the securing of thoughtful results are illustrated on page 737. Miss Trainor of the Boston 
Froebel Club says ‘‘ These sketches are to be made with wax crayons. The crayon is used on thi 
side, making horizontal strokes. The sky tone is made first, by holding the crayon lightly in the 
fingers. Increase the pressure to get the darker tones The order is (1) sky practice, (2) earth 
practice, (3) proportion of sky to earth, (4) the addition of trees, from copy or at will. The 
sequence at the right shows a more elaborate level ground picture, and somewhere hillsides are 


introduced 


DECORATIVE PAPER CUTTINGS. Most children delight in what to them seems comic 
\ few ‘“‘comic’’ designs in cut paper are shown on page 739. Three of these were made by, and 
the others were suggested by the work of children in the fourth grade, Newark, Ohio, under the 
direction of Miss Edith McCoy. The originals were cut from sheets 9” x 12” folded on the short 
diameter, and cut freehand without drawing. The Mother Goose rhymes, fairy stories, fables 
and the imagination are all fruitful sources of designs of this kind 


A WHOLE VILLAGE IN SAND. This project is submitted by O. B. H., a member of the 
Boston Froebel Club. The drawings appear on page 742. 

Material. Large sand box 30” x 59”. Sand The sand used for moulding should be very 
wet. Test to see if it is of the right consistency to mould easily.) Hollow tin cubes 2” x 2” x 2” 
Zine cutters 2” x 6”. One hollow cone 2” x 2”. Tin cracker box cover 914" x 914". Six square 
prisms (wood) 14” x 14” x 6” (from 6th gift) These prisms, used for the library may be made 
of clay the day before the exercise is given, then rolled in sand and left to dry Oblong mirror 
Japanese bridge. Three or four little ducks or swans for pond. Shells. Stones. Two flags 
Trees: Princess pine, ground pine. Hedges: Small twigs of hemlock, spruce, fir, box, haw- 
thorn, or spirea. Gardens: Small sprays of lilac, geranuim blossoms, rambler roses, ground phlox, 
or any small seasonable flower. Grass: Some kindergartners sow canary or flax seeds 

Suggestions. Each child should be provided with a tin cube and zine cutter to make his own 
house, or to help in construction of public buildings. 

This lesson is of course preceded by several exercises in building individual houses, both by 
free cutting from piles of wet sand and moulding houses by means of the hollow tin cubes. They 
may be of almost endless variety with piazzas, chimneys, steps, gardens, etc 

To get the best results for a formal village, find middle of sand table, place church at on 
end, library at the other end, esplanade between. Roads may be indicated by stones or shells, 
or by leaving the floor of the box free of sand 


The buildings here described all use the sand cube 2” x 2” x 2” 


as basis 
The Church is built on a hill at least two inches above the road. The large tin cover on th 
top of the hill makes : 


down firmly so that it is not four inches high. One cube for each of three entrances (except east 


good foundation on which to build. Body of church, 4” x 4” x 4” pressed 
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ADAPTATIONS OF THE CLOVER LEAF. By Miss M. A. Yeich, Lorane, 
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A SAND VILLAGE AS MADE BY MISS OLIVIA HAZELTON 


- a . . ow S om 
front, which is circular). The prism (cut on diagonal of cube) makes roof of each porch, The 
tower is made of 2 cubes, cone on top. 


The Library. ‘Three cubes long 2” x 2” x 6”. One zinc cutter for floor of porch. Six wooden 
prisms for pillars. Another cutter for roof of porch. Cover with sand on roof. Triangular 
prism of sand on top of this with flag. 


The School. Three cubes long, 2” x 2” x 6”. One cube 2” x 2” on each end. Cube cut 
vertically in halves, one for front, one for rear entrance. Make a railing around roof of building 


Add flag. 


The Esplanade. This may have a long pond running on the long axis with a walk on either 
side and rows of trees; or a pond across the end near the church—a wider part running through 
the length of the park and terminating in the bridge crossing the pond 


PRETTY BORDERS. While there are some supervisors who go so far as to say, “No 
design whatever unless it is applied,” there is no question as to the value of exercises in abstract 
design, to make children think for themselves, try experiments, get results that may be compared 
with one another on the basis of what is the most pleasing, and therefore serve as a means of pro- 
moting good taste. The symbolic (conventional trees, animals, birds, etc.,) may be used 
to advantage with children of the lower grades; the abstract spot (geometric figures, and 
meaningless shapes) with children of the middle grades; and spots derived from natural forms 
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ADAPTATIONS OF THE CLOVER LEAF. By Miss M. A. Yeich, Lorane, Pa. 


(Line plate) Alphabeticon 
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(leaves, flowers, butterflies, etc.) in the upper 
grades. This classification is in no sense 
arbitrary. It requires more skill, however, to 
conventionalize a leaf or flower form satisfac- 
torily, than to secure pleasing results with the 
more abstract forms The two plates on 
pages 741 and 743 exemplify a profitable kind 
of exercise in design, not applied. The clover 
leaf was taken as the motif, and all the designs 
were worked out on squared paper The 
originals came to us from Miss M. A. Yeich, of 


Lorane, Pa 


\ JAPANESE VILLAGE, as full of the 
June feeling as the best June day, is shown on 
this page. It was made on a shelf against a 
blackboard by third grade children in the Hardie 
School, Beverly, Mass., where Miss Helen 
Sargent is Supervisor of Drawing. The sacred 
mountain and the other scenery in the back- 
ground, was drawn upon the board with chalk 


and charcoal. 


APPLIED DESIGN is not a satisfactory 
term, but it serves to identify that sort of design 
which is intended for carrying out in a particular 
material, by a certain process, and for a definite 
purpose. The plate on page 745 shows some 
original designs for Table Runners, worked out 
in stencil or crash. These were made by fifth 
grade children in Syracuse, N. Y., under the di- 
rection of Miss Matilda Miett. The originals 
were, of course, in color. The designs vary in 
excellence. Perhaps the most pleasing are 1, 2, 
1, 5, 7, and 11 \ border should give the border 
feeling; it should not be merely a row of unre- 
lated units, nor should it seem out of scale, that 
is, too big or heavy for its position and the use 
of the object it decorates. 


THE JUNE CALENDAR for the black- 
board should express the outdoor feeling, the 
delight in the luxuriant life manifesting itself 
everywhere. The calendar given on page 746 is 
but a suggestion. If possible have the highest 
grade pupils in the building compete for an 
acceptable design. Let the children in the room 
where the calendar is to be placed on the board, 
have a voice in deciding upon the design. Select 
“the best draw-er in the building” for the honor 
of putting it upon the board. 
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STENCIL WORK 24 














ORIGINAL DESIGNS by Fifth Grade grammar school pupils under the direction of Matilda 
Miett, Syracuse, N. Y. 


(Half-tone plate {] phabeticon 
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DESIGN for a Blackboard Calendar. By Ronald F. Davis. 


(Reverse plate) 
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PROBLEMS, from the Manual Training Course, Boston Public Schools. Issued by the Depart- 
ment under the direction of John C. Brodhead. 
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PEN LETTERING. The “Lower Case” or “Small’’ Letters of the Alphabet. By Pedro J. 
Lemos, San Francisco, Cal. 
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PROJECTS IN WOOD for the month may well be related to the coming vacation. The 
plate on page 747 selected from the set of projects planned for the Boston schools, under the 
direction of John C. Brodhead, gives the data for making a Bread Board, to be used in camp, or 
elsewhere, and a Lap Writing Board. While the making of these boards from three pieces to 
prevent warping is desirable, wherever the proper equipment is at hand, they may be made from 
. single well-seasoned board, and stained to any desired tone of color 

LETTERING. Here is the text by Mr. Pedro J. Lemos, Director of the San Francisco 
Institute of Art, to accompany his chart, reproduced by permission on page 748 


THE SMALL LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET 

It is interesting to know that the small letters of the alphabet are really derived from the 
capital letters. Just as in our modern vocabulary we have words which have come into the dic- 
tronary but recently, so 1n past history the rapid writing of the capital letters by the scribes of 
those days gradually developed a complete alphabet of small letters adapted to quick lettering 

By Comparison, it can be seen that the small letters of the alphabet are rounder in their gen- 
eral formation than the capitals. The same rules governing capitals hold good in regard to the 
small letters. The round letters should be spaced a little nearer together and the accented or 
thick lines made as in the capitals. The only letter deviating from this rule is the g, in which the 
shading at the bottom seems to have béen governed by its effect on the eye 

In Small Letters, we find three new terms: 

Ascending Strokes, as in b, h, d, k, 1. 
Descending Strokes, as in p, q. 
Kerns, as in j, f, 5 

The ascending strokes are generally the height of the body of the letter above the line. The 
descending strokes are usually 4-5 the height of the letter below the line 

In Drawing Letters such as b, e, d, e, p, q, a good plan is to first sketch in a circle and form 
your letters over that. This insures firm, graceful letters. In a and e watch to keep the space 
in the letter clear between cross-strokes, or else the corners will fill in and blot 

To Become Efficient in the drawing of these small letters, the student should make use of 
lettering pens, which have been designed especially for lettering work. These pens, when held 
correctly in lettering work, will of themselves regulate the thin and thick strokes of the letters 

The Drawing Board in lettering should be tilted at an angle of about 45 degrees. This 
enables you to see your work clearly and prevents the ink from flowing from the pen too rapidly 
\ll lettering should be first penciled in lightly with ruled lines as guides 

The space between lettered lines is generally twice that of the letter O, as shown in the illus- 
tration sheet. This prevents strokes projecting above and below lines from becoming confused 
The space between words should be a little less than the O—as shown. These rules serve as a good 
basis, but are not arbitrary, as the spacing depends somewhat on the style of letters being used 

To Use the Lettering Pen, dip it in the ink about 44 of an inch deep as too much ink tends to 
blot. Then, holding the pen at the same angle throughout, proceed to letter your wording in 
single strokes. Holding the pen too upright will cause stiff results, and holding it too flat will 
tend to cause puddles in the corners of the letters. 

After the Student has become familiar with his lettering pen and the alphabets, he can advance 
farther and try the drawing of what are called Swash or Flourished letters. These consist of 
extending the cross or finishing strokes of any of the letters into some pleasing line ending or form. 
This phase of lettering allows for much originality and very pleasing effects can be obtained in 
this way. 

A Good Working Alphabet such as used by architects and draughtsmen is given; also a few 
examples of what are known as the Italic or slanting letters. Those Italics can be used to ad- 
vantage where variation from the usual vertical style is desired. 
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Two Other Alphabets, known as Script and Gothic are also used by designers, but are generally 
avoided in practical work as they are not easily read. 

Capitals and Small Letters may be combined, the important words or headings being lettered 
in capitals and the rest in small letters. In lettering the capitals and small letters on the same 
line the whole small letter, including its ascending stroke is generally made the height of the capital. 
Observing the arrangements gen- 
erally followed in high class 





booklets, posters and advertise- 
—— ments will soon give the student 
DETECTIVE a good idea as to what is good 

: taste and harmony. 
STORIES 


A Very Good Rule to re- 
member in all lettering is that 





good letters have three elements 
' -Beauty, Legibility and Charac- 
CARNECIE LIBRARY ter. If the student retains these 
three phases in his work he is 





accomplishing good results. 


Problem: To design two 
motto cards, size of sheet 4 by 7 
incheseach. Any of the attached 


mottoes may be used, or ones 

FAIRY the student may choose. Head- 
STORIES ing may be in Capital letters, 
. as well as the opening Initial 


All other wording to be small 





letters. Not less than % inch 
margin should be left all around 


SSLIBRARY the wording. The Capital 


letters should be about % inch 
high. The Initial letter about 
34 inch high and the body of the 
Small letters from 4% to \% inch 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS by South Side High er 
School Pupils, Pittsburgh, Pa., co-operating wording used. 

with the Carnegie Library, Miss Riggs, teacher. 























GENIUS THE VALUE OF MONEY 
Genius is two per cent inspiration and ninety- Money will buy us everything but happiness. 
eight per cent perspiration 


WISDOM SUCCESS 
He who would be wise must daily earn his Success comes in Cans 
wisdom. Failure in Can’ts. 


SATISFACTION 
Never dissatisfied but always unsatisfied is a good rule. 


POSTERS. Posters for Class Sales, Festivals, Senior Plays, Class Day Exercises, Exhibi- 
tions, and Graduations, are in order this month, in the junior and senior high schools. A few 
good posters are reproduced herewith. The plate above shows four posters made by South 
Side High School pupils, Pittsburgh, Pa., co-operating with the Carnegie Library. The 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS. By pupils in the high schools of New York City, under the direction 
of Dr. James Parton Haney. 


work was done under the instruction of Miss Riggs, under the general direction of C. Valentine 
Kirby, Supervisor of Art. A comparison of these posters with those on ‘this page made 
by pupils in the high schools of New York City, under the direction of Dr. James P. Haney, 
will reveal an important difference in treatment. The Pittsburgh posters have the eye- 
level rendering of objects in the decorative pictures. The New York posters have the 
perspective rendering in all but two cases, the Flute, and the Comb poster. Theoretically 
the eye-level rendering is the more orthodox. Practically the perspective rendering 
is considered by the merchant as likely to be more effective. In both plates all the designs are 
commendable for their simplicity, restraint, display, balance, and general effect. Notice the 
absence of “‘original’’ and erratic lettering. Posters should be legible. These all are 
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LANDSCAPE 6 1 PEN-AND-INK 





SKETCHES FROM NATURE. By Morris Greenberg. Light pencil lines were first drawn to 
indicate masses and the correct perspective. The subject was then interpreted directly in pen- 


and-ink. 


Line plate 1] phahet 


OUTDOOR SKETCHING. June is the month of months for taking the children out for 
sketching. The plate on this page is published partly to show the kind of subject to look for 
Beginners always attempt too much. The sketches show also the things to emphasize, the broad 
divisions of light side and shade side, the cast shadows, and the accents that help tell the stor 
without confusing it all with details that do not help 
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GOTHIC WOODCARVING, XIV and XV Centuries. From the Museum, Nuremberg, Ger- 
many. Photographed by Christof’ Miller. (Half-tone plate) 1 phabeticon 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS for Pocket Books, Card Cases, Portfolios and a Table Mat worked out 
by pupils in the High School, Fulton, N. Y., under the direction of Miss Nancy Cook. 
(Half-tone plate) 


Alphabeticon 








METAL WORK 31 ‘ SAWING AND PIERCING 





PAPER KNIVES AND JEWELRY. Original designs worked out in the material by pupils 
in the High School, Fulton, N. Y., under direction of Miss Nancy Cook. 
Half-tone plate Alphabeticon 
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These sketches by Mr. Morris Greenberg, of Brooklyn, N. Y., show also how to use the pen 
in out-door work. In each case the principal lines were sketched first, lightly, in pencil, to 
determine the correct perspective. Sketching with pen-and-ink is, except in the case of talented 
children a high school problem. 

PROJECTS IN TOOLED LEATHER 


The decoration upon tooled leather is 





stamped, incised, or wrought in a kind of low 
relief. In the best work large areas of the 
surface of the leather are left untouched by 
the tool, that the character of the pebbly or 
dotted surface, beautiful in itself, may not 
be obliterated. Not only does old leather 
furnish good types of designs to inspire the 
modern leather-worker, but suggestions come 
from the best pen-drawn ornament in old 
vellum books, especially those previous to 
the XVth Century, and from the mediaeval 
chip carving. The plate on page 753 gives 
ten examples of chip carving from old Gothic 
woodwork, now preserved in the Municipal 
Museum of Nuremberg, Germany. While 
the forms should not be copied too minutely 
with the tool, they offer a wealth of sugges- 
tion to the designer. The next plate, pag 
754, gives some unusually good work in tooled 
leather by high school pupils in Fulton, N. ¥ 

under the direction of Miss Nancy Cook 
While the design might be criticized in one 








or two cases, the technique is excellent, con- 








sidering the age of the pupils, and the little 
PLANT BOX BY DOUGLAS DONALDSON practice they have had. 

PROJECTS IN METAL. In finishing up the year’s work and estimating its character 
before entering it in the annual exhibition, such plates as those on pages 755 and 757 may be of 
service. The paper knives and the jewelry are the work of high school pupils in Fulton, N. Y., 
under the direction of Miss Nancy Cook. These designs are simple, well adapted to the material 
and processes, and well related to the structural lines of the object. The hardware on page 757 
was made by English students under the direction of John Berry, of the Modern Secondary 
School of Leeds. In technical excellence it surpasses much of the work produced in the United 
States by students of corresponding age. The plate presents a great variety of useful projects. 

The plate on this page shows a bit of good work by Douglas Donaldson of Los Angeles. Here 
is what he has to say about it: 


PLANT OR FLowerR Box with ENAMEL DECORATION 

The execution of a box of this sort presupposes an understanding of the principal metal work- 
ing processes. It is not the sort of thing that can be made in a few minutes with three or four 
crude tools. The construction of the box itself if made with hard solder is quite difficult, in other 
words it is a good problem in hard soldering. The four sides are made in separate pieces, the top 
edges turned down a quarter of an inch and the border raised from the back with a round repoussé 
tool. The bottom edges are shaped before the joints are fitted. It is advisable to put the bottom 
in with soft solder. 
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METAL WORK 31 USEFUL OBJECTS 


HANDICRAFT IN METAL. By students under the instruction of John Berry, Modern Sec- 
ondary School, Leeds, England Half-tone plate Alphabeticor 
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Incised work. 


produced in half-tone from photographs, 


DESIGNS FOR TILES. 


By Ernest A. Batchelder, Pasadena, ¢ 


41 phabeticor 


(Half-tone plate 








CLAY WORK 17 35-36-37-38 PORCELAIN DECORATION 





























TABLE WARE (Above) By pupils of the Faucet School of Industrial Art, Newark, N. J., Maud 
M. Mason, Instructor. Below, Examples of work shown at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, 1915, by Dorothea Warren O’Hara. 


(Half-tone plate) Alphabeticon 


The enamel plaque is done in a modification of the Limoges process. A piece of 26-gauge 
copper is chased from the back, with repoussé tools, in pitch in such a way that the line of the 
design is made to stand out, forming cloisons for the enamel. The work is then turned face up 
on the pitch and the cloisons are more carefully refined in shape, the edges being made steeper 
at the same time. The edge of the plaque is then shaped back so that the work when ready to 
enamel resembles in shape a shallow dish. 
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The two plaques in the illustration were enameled with an ordinary gas blow pipe but of 
course an enameling kiln makes the problem much easier. A heavy coat of enamel is first fixed 
on the back, the work is then cleaned and the color scheme is enameled on the front. When the 
plaque is finished it is mounted on the side of the box in much the same manner that a cabochon 


stone is set in a bezel 


PROJECTS IN CLAY. Clay work in the lower grades, now regaining something of its 
former popularity, is being supplemented in the upper grades with work for firing. Some of the 
polytechnic high schools are now supplied with kilns, and commendable work is beginning to 
appear, here and there. The plate on page 758 while not from the work of students, will be useful 
to students of design It represents the work of Ernest A. Batchelder of Pasadena, California 
Mr. Batchelder went to the coast as a supervisor of drawing, but discovering a neglected clay 
bank, he began experimenting in the making of tiles. So great was his success that he gave up 
teachin for manufacturing. Mr. Batchelder is now the proprietor of a busy factory where his 
designs for all sorts of architectural ceramic work are being put into beautiful forms to enrich the 
architecture of all southern California and other parts of the United States 

The plate on page 759 offers additional suggestions in decorative design. In the upper part 
of the plate appears work by pupils at the Faucet School of Industrial Art, Newark, N. J., under 
the direction of Miss Maud M. Mason. In the lower part of the plate is work by a professional 
designer and decorator of porcelain, Mrs Dorothea Warren O’Hara. Notice in all this the mod- 
ern note. The decoration is in flat tones, and frankly of brush character. It carries the mark of 
the tool, and is admirable from the point of view of the theorist as well as from that of the non- 


nedagogical lover of beautiful hand-work 


IF | MENDED POTS I WOULD MEND THEM SO WELL, 
THAT FOR USE THEY WOULD ALWAYS BE READY 
IF WAGONS I MADE I WOULD MAKE THEM SO STRONG 


WHEN ONE RODE THEY WOULD ALWAYS BE STEADY 


IF | WERE A PLUMBER THE VERY BEST JOINTS 


I WOULD MAKE FROM A SENSE OF MY DUTY. 


F PRINTING MY TRADE THE BEST OF ALL WORK 
ID PRODUCE JUST BECAUSE OF ITS BEAUTY. 


Royal B. Farnum 
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Outlines To Help In Teaching 


O discover the best and spread it abroad,has been from the first the aim of The School Arts V agazine 


But the best cannot always be found, in so vast a field as that over which our readers are distributed, 


even by searching diligently for it. It often comes to the office by mail from some teacher who has been 


helped by the magazine and wishes to do something to help others in return. Invoices of this kind 


come with increasing frequency, and are ever welcome. They include accounts of successful lessons, 


samples of school work, outlines for teaching, courses of study, newspaper reports, and school publica- 


tions. All such matter is invaluable. Without it the magazine could not achieve its aim. Its editors 


and publishers hope to see it become ever more completely the medium of exchange for the ideas and 


ideals of earnest and generous workers everywhere. 


This month, we are printing a paper read before the Central New York Vocational Teacher 


Association, February 11th of this year. 


ART AND ITS RELATION 


TO INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


By Charles B. Bradley, Director of Manual Arts, Utica, N. Y 


In order to speak intelligently on this 
topic, one must give some definite idea 
of one’s conception of Art. Frank 
Alvah Parsons says, “I believe that the 
quality of harmonious relationship exist- 
ing between colors and forms, or be- 
tween the parts and the whole, or be- 
tween the worker and his material, in 
any field or labor, constitutes Art. 
For Art to appear in the works of man, 
or for him to appreciate its presence, it 
must be there as a working element in 
both his conscious and unconscious 
life.”’ If we accept this as our idea of 
art we cannot deny that art should 
enter into industry in all its phases. 

But if we study the industrial life of 
modern times we do not find harmony 
as a very prominent factor. Strikes, 
lock-outs, boycotts, riots—these surely 
are not signs of harmony. The effi- 
ciency of the modern industrial world 
does depend largely on a harmonious 
working of the different parts of the 
organization, to be sure. 

The pattern shop depends on the 
drafting room to furnish its plans, the 
foundry is dependent on the pattern 
shop, and the machine shop must have 
castings from the foundry, if each is to 
761 


do the work assigned to the wheel in 
the manufacturing machine. 

But the very fact that the organiza- 
tion of industry has become so complex 
has driven art out of industry to a large 
degree, for art must find its abiding 
place in the lives of men, not things. 

If we look back to the days of the 
craftsmen, when each workman was 
striving to produce a finished product 
from the raw material, there we find 
an ideal condition of art in industry. 
These workmen put art into their work, 
because love of work and joy of expres- 
sion were vital parts of their lives, and 
their hopes and aspirations found ex- 
pression in the work of their hands. 
When each piece of work which a man 
turned out was his own creation, entirely 
the work of his mind, his eye and his 
hand, his reputation was made or lost 
by the sincerity of his workmanship. 

Contrast with these conditions, the 
spirit of our modern manufacturing 
plants. Here we find the work so 
divided that each man has merely his 
set task to perform; some single opera- 
tion to repeat an infinite number of 
times daily, and it is not necessary that 
this man know anything about the work 

















OUTLINES TO HELP IN TEACHING 








which precedes or follows his part in 
Prob- 


ably you have all heard of the painter 


the great schemes of production. 


in the Ford plant whose work was to 


paint a certain portion of the 


cars as 
they passed him. The other day he 
dropped his brush and by the time he 
picked it up seventeen cars had gone 
by. Can you imagine art in industry 
under these conditions? 

Art education is usually considered 
under two heads: art appreciation and 
The first is that type 
of art education which strives to broad- 


art production. 


en the sympathies and the outlook in 
life, and deepen the appreciation of 
beauty wherever it may be found. The 
the artist 
training to produce 


second is the education of 
and the designer, 
beautiful things. 

Education for art appreciation is a 
function of general education, for the 
the beautiful is the 
heritage of man. Every man or woman 


love of common 
that goes to the store to select articles 
of wearing apparel or furnishings for the 
home needs art appreciation in order 
to choose wisely those things which will 
bring about harmony in dress and in the 
environments of life. 

Education for art production is a 
education—voca- 
The art 
education which is needed in the indus- 


function of special 


tional education if you will. 


tries must be taught especially for each 
specific line of work, for each has its 
own material, and its own language or 
method of expression. A design to be 
executed in stained glass must be made 
to conform to the methods of working 
in that material and this can only be 
possible if the worker knows how the 
parts are selected and cut, the kinds of 


glass available, and in fact, all the tricks 
of the trade. In the same way designs 
for textiles, lithography, 
pottery or any other line of work must 


woodwork, 


be made by one with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the industrial processes if there 
is to be harmony in the product. 
This leads the 
difficulties in this line of art education. 
Usually the small number in each indus- 
try who have any opportunity to influ- 


us to one of great 


ence the artistic quality of the product 
the difficulty of the 
specific training for so small 


and providing 
many 
groups of workers. 

As you all know there is only one 
designer or draftsman for many hun- 
dred employees in some lines of work, 
and a relatively small number in all. 

As soon as one attempts to provide 
this type of art education, another fact 
becomes apparent, this is that it is 
impossible to train workmen in the art 
of any particular industry, successfully, 
unless there is a broad art knowledge 
as a background for this specific educa- 
tion. Art, unlike cannot be 
taught by rule or 
development of imagination, initiative 


science, 


precept. It is a 


and judgment working harmoniously. 
A work of art cannot be produced by 
following rules which tell the workman 
what he must not do, for art as a devel- 
opment from mind and hand must be 
natural and spontaneous. So we see 
that after all, the problem of art educa- 
tion, to be applied to the industries, is 
fundamental, the problem of general 
art education. 

Manufacturers tell us that their 
difficulty is not so much to secure 
artistic designs as it is to sell artistic 
products after they have been manu- 
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“What is that” 
he said 


** Nokomis ? 
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“Called them 
Hiawatha’s 
Brothers 

















‘““Leaped is if to 


meet the arrow’ 

















“Made a_ban- 
quet in his 
honor” 
SILHOUETTES. By Elizabeth Hamilton Frye. illustrating Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.’’ From 


posters published by the Prang Co 


Line plate) 4] phabeticon 
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factured. This brings us to the con- 
clusion that we are lacking in art in the 
life of our people. 

To refer to the quotation which | 
gave at the beginning of this paper, 
Mr. Parsons says, “For Art to appear 
in the works of man or for him to appre- 
ciate its presence, it must be there as a 
working element, in both his conscious 
and unconscious life.”’ 

If this be true we cannot bring art 
into industry by any degree of training, 
except as we develop art in our national 
life. To this thought to its 
natural conclusion, we find that it is 


follow 


impossible to train for art production 
without simultaneously training for art 
appreciation. Great art is only pro- 
duced by 
lives. Environment of simplicity, har- 


people who live beautiful 
mony and beauty are fundamental if 
we would appreciate art and produce 
art either in industry or in the fine arts. 

In all our schools for industrial train- 
ing we make provision for drawing, and 
this is the place where we may hope to 
introduce the art Although 
time limitations prevent real art train- 


element. 


ing in these classes, the teacher should 
certainly have enough knowledge of the 
principles of proportion, harmony, bal- 
ance, to present designs of real merit in 
the work undertaken. It is true that 
we unconsciously grow to appreciate 
art if we see artistic things about us, 
and bad the 
result of bad environments. 


taste is likewise often 


If you have your class making draw- 


ings of heavy, clumsy, straight-line 


furniture, patterned after the Crafts- 
man designs, but lacking in their well 
balance of rails and 


arranged spaces, 


panels, vou cannot expect that these 


students will appreciate beautiful Colon- 
ial furniture, or the marvelous carved 
pieces of Japanese make. 

It is possible to introduce curves into 
your elementary drawings and wood- 
work, and to call attention to the neces- 
sity of designing a piece of furniture 
so that it will serve its purpose and also 
please the eye. 

Many who lack art 
think that they may safely introduce 


men training 
curves into their designs, if only they 
stick to circles or segments of circles 
so that they may learn on the compass. 
This smacks of the same taste as our 
gingerbread architecture, which devel- 
oped soon after the Civil War. Each 
architect tried to outdo the other in 
covering buildings with turned spindles, 
rosettes, knobs and jig-saw ornaments. 
As a matter of fact it is often easier to 
combine tapered parts or slight curves 
than to 


with 


with straight lines combine 


segments of circles straight 
lines. 

In designing a piece of furniture, one 
should first consider the purpose it is 
to serve; secondly the material best 
suited to this purpose; thirdly the design 
and construction which will be in har- 
the function. A chair 


should look substantial enough so that 


mony with 


one may sit in it without fear of its 
collapsing, but it need not be built of 
framing timber as some of the familiar 
“Manual Training” 


If you will consult the lady who sweeps 


morris chairs are. 


your home she will tell you that even 
favorite chair 
occasionally. A 


your must be moved 
about desk 


should stand without hitching, and the 


writing 


magazine rack should be distinguishable 
from a step-ladder. 
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School Topics 
Illustration |] 
Transportation 
Object Drawing 
Photography 
Landscape 
Picture Study 
History of Art 
Natural Forces 
Plant Life 

Fish Life 

Insect Life 

Bird Life 
Animal Life 
Human Figure 
Sand Tables 
Clay Work 
Paper Work 
Weaving 
Sewing 
Costume 
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Lace Work 
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Block Printing 
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Books to Help in Teaching 


*LeCostume, Chez les Peuples Anciens, is 
the title of a book in French, by Fr. Hotten- 
roth. The more than two hundred pages are 
almost wholly given up to plates in line and 
color, admirably drawn and colored, to present 
graphically what might be called the historic 
pageant of costume. It is a book that carries 
conviction at sight as being indispensable in 
its field. Interpreted by G. Broes Van Dort 
Co., Chicago. Our price postpaid, $6.70. 

*PROBLEMS IN FarM Woopwork. This 
excellent book contains nearly one hundred 
practical problems in wood, well arranged 
with faultless working drawings, and adequate 
text, by Samuel A. Blackburn. Published by 
the Manual Arts Press, “for agricultural 
schools, high schools, industrial schools, and 
country schools.”’ There is no better book in 
this particular field. Our price postpaid $1.10. 


*BRODERIES, des de Smolensk, 
executees sons la direction de la Princesse Marie 
Tenicher. A portfolio containing sixty plates 
in full color giving more than a hundred exam- 
ples of borders and other ornamental forms 
worked in line stitch, cross stitch, in crochet, 
etc., all the patterns pleasing, and many of 
them masterpieces of design and color. Every 
sheet in the portfolio is worthy of a place in 
the school Alphabeticon. Imported by G. 
Broes Van Dort Co., Chicago. 
postpaid $6.70. 

*“MorTIvEs FROM PLANT Forms is the Ameri- 
can title of another portfolio “‘to be used in 
teaching decorative drawing in flat ornaments.”’ 
There are thirty-six plates showing the geo- 
metric basis of the patterns, and many pleasing 
designs reproduced in full color, all excep- 
tionally good alphabeticon material. Import- 
ed by G. Broes Van Dort Co., Chicago. Our 
postpaid price $1.35. 


paysannes 


Our price 


*Tue Baqox or Scuoot CoLtour Work. By 
E. A. Branch, Art Master, Stratford, England. 
This recent importation is full of helpful plates 
and informing text, giving instruction in how 
to draw flowers, fruit, and common objects, 
in pastel, or chalk and water color. Close 


observation and correct drawing are insisted 
upon. The plates are in black and white 
\ few in color would have added greatly to 
the value of the book as a help in teaching 
Published by Bros., 

IMAGINATIVE DRAWING is 
book by Mr. Branch. It deals with illustra- 
tive drawing, chalk of some kind being the 
medium. There are twenty-five full page 
plates in halftone each containing, usually, 
four parts showing progressive stages in the 
drawing. Full descriptive text is found oppo- 
site each plate. Published by Evans Bros., 
London. 


color. Evans London. 


another useful 


AMERICAN Art ANNUAL. The XIIth vol- 
ume of this indispensable reference book came 
from the press in January. For the teacher 
its most valuable section is that on ‘‘ Methods 
of Using Art Museums” to which ten different 
people contribute the results of their experi- 
ence and observation. About half the volume 
is devoted to “‘Who’s Who in Art.” More 
than fifty fine halftones show some of the good 
recent work produced by American painters, 
sculptors, architects, craftsmen and teachers. 


Published by the American Federation of 


Arts, Washington, D. C. Postpaid price 
$5.00. 
OrHER Books WortH CONSIDERING, al- 


though not in every case devoted to drawing 
and handicraft. 

My Growing Garden, by J. Horace McFar- 
land, tells ‘How to make and keep the garden 
you have always wanted.” It is sumptuously 
illustrated with halftones from photographs 
from nature. The Macmillan Co. Our post- 
paid price $2.10. 

The Socialized Recitations. By William T. 
Whitney. A little book that tells how to free 
the recitation from monotony and double its 
potency. A. 8. Barnes Co. 

The American School. By Walter S. Hinch- 
man. An attempt “to interest the parent 
quite as much as the teacher in the problems 
which confront American secondary schools.”’ 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


*Books which promise to be of especial value to teachers of drawing and handicraft are starred (*) and added to 
the School Arts Library of Approved Books, which may be purchased from the School Arts Publishing Co 
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FLOWER FORMS. Floral Units by Grace Bishop, Syracuse, New York. For block printing 
and stenciling. 
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Editorial Comment and News 


THE 
R. BENNETT 


business trip west with something 


returned from a 


on his mind. I mean something extra- 
g 


ordinary. He always has something 
on his mind. 
“Well,” I questioned cheerfully, 


“What is it?”’ 

“Knowledge used to be recorded on 
heavy and comprehensive tablets of 
clay,”” Mr. Bennett began. ‘Then, 
somebody discovered papyrus and rolls 
appeared, taking less room but quite as 
awkward to manage. Next, some bright 
man thought of using parchment, and 
to save patching the skins together to 
make the long roll, invented leaves and 
the bound book. With the invention 
of printing, books became standardized. 
For the first time man was sure of hav- 
ing two copies, one hundred copies, any 
number of copies, all alike. But books 
soon got out of date. Knowledge in- 
creases. Thought is fluid. The next 
great step in recording knowledge is 
the loose-leaf book, an extension of the 
card-catalogue vertical-file idea. That 
would the classification of all 
knowledge for immediate use, and out- 
of-date knowledge could be discarded. 
A book of household receipts, for ex- 
ample, published in this form, could be 
extended indefinitely, kept alive, used 
a leaf at a time in the kitchen, and kept 
in shape for instant service by being 
arranged alphabetically. Geographies 
and Histories are out of date as soon as 
they are off the press. The world 
doesn’t stop going. They should be 


mean 


ALPHABETICON 


IDEA* 


published in loose-leaf form. So with 
Readers and Spellers and Arithmetics, 
and all the rest. Each pupil might 
then have just what he needs, and that 
only, at the time he needs it.”’ 

“That is worth thinking about,’’ 
said I; ‘‘What will you call your new 
type of knowledge holder?”’ 

“T don’t know. 
name it.” 

“Such a brilliant idea should have a 
brand new name,’ I mused; “Why not 
call it the alphabeticon idea?” 

And so the new word appeared. 
The next edition of the unabridged 
dictionary will contain, no doubt, 
‘“‘ALPHABETICON: A collection of cards 
or sheets of paper carrying information 
on any subject, arranged topically, in 
alphabetical order, for ready reference. ”’ 


You will have to 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND CONVICTION 


I had been collecting reference ma- 
terial for Much of it I 
mounted on cards of uniform size. 


had 
One 
set of these cards, that devoted to the 
history of painting, I had indexed by 
means of the names of artists, and 
arranged alphabetically, in a big filing 
case made for the purpose. But not 
until Mr. Bennett made his sweeping 
suggestion did I begin to realize the 
possibilities of such files. The idea 
could be applied to everything in the 
editorial office. Then contributed arti- 
cles, examples of school work, original 
drawings, proofs, clippings for possible 
use in future numbers of our publica- 


years. 


*The Editors will welcome suggestions at any time as to what the teachers would like to see reproduced for 


use in making their own alphabeticon. 
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PRINTS FROM RELIEF PLATES. By Pedro J. Lemos, San Francisco. The process illus- 
trated and described. 
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COMMENT AND NEWS 








tions, would not be tucked away for 
safe keeping so cunningly by one per- 
son that nobody else, and sometimes 
not even that person himself could find 
them. 

Since Mr. Davis came to work with 
been 


idea has 


It has solved 


us the alphabeticon 
adopted in our business. 
our most perplexing and time-devouring 
problems. We have an Alphabeticon 
of Available Material, an Alphabeticon 
of Used Originals, an Alphabeticon of 
Proofs, an Alphabeticon of Reference 
Material for use by pupils at their 
desks, and an Alphabeticon of Charts 
large size reference material for use in 
class lessons or lectures. All 
have the same classification. 

We are convinced that at least three 
Alphabeticons should be found in every 
school. 


these 


(1) An Alphabeticon of Examples. 


Reference material clipped from all 
sources, to help pupils in drawing, 
coloring, designing, and making 
all sorts of beautiful things. This 
mounted on 
sized cards, for use at the 
Cards 7 x 


See Edito- 


material should be 
small 
ordinary school desk. 
10 are recommended. 
rial for March. 

(2) An Alphabeticon of School Work. 
A repository of the best that has 
been achieved by the pupils of the 
school, in every line. This collec- 

tion would include, ultimately, fine 

drawings of every common plant 
in the vicinity of the school build- 
ing, of every kind of bird, of every 
that the children 
can observe, of every picturesque 


kind of animal 


view in the locality, of every his- 


toric site, of the best examples of 
historic ornament—mouldings, cap- 
itals, etc.—in the buildings of the 
town, and of the best designs in 
every sort of handicraft. This 
collection would be a record of 
achievement and a pace maker for 
each new class. To supplant any 
a better 
one would be an honor worth striv- 


Exhibition 


sheet in the collection by 


ing for in every grade. 

material would be always at hand. 

Every year the school would com- 

the best kind of 

lO x 14 
recommended for this alphabeticon. 
See editorial for May. 

3) An Alphabeticon of Artists. 
Reference material for use in pic- 


pete with itself 


competition. Cards are 


ture study and the history of art 
described and illustrated in THE 
ScHooL Arts MAGAZINE, Septem- 
1912. 

Other subjects besides drawing de- 


ber 


serve the alphabeticon treatment. They 
will receive it, some day, when its value 
becomes evident through its use. 
SOME POINTS IN ITS FAVOR 
There are many reasons why you, a 
grade teacher, a principal of a building, 
a teacher of drawing, or a supervisor 
should make an alphabeticon: 
with such 


From cardboard 


1. You can begin at once, 
material as you have. 
of any kind, cut sheets 7 x 10 and 10 x 
14. The smaller sheets will hold exam- 
ples of beautiful things for children to 
study; the larger sheets will hold exam- 
ples of school work. Have every boy 
and girl keep an eye open for cardboard 
of all colors, for making these two sets 
Have a lot of 
always on hand for use. 


of cards. these cards 


ied 
40 
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A THREE COLOR. PRINT from LEATHER 


PRINTS FROM RELIEF PLATES. By Pedro J. Lemos, San Francisco. Examples suggesting 


the possibilities of various treatments of leather plates 
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2. You make your own collection. 
[It does not have to be like any other. 
You select material that you believe 
will be useful to your own pupils, mount 
it on cards whose colors enhance the 
beauty of the prints, in each case, and 
index it in your own way. 

3. You improve it constantly. 
As soon as you find a new example it 
can be added in its place, without dis- 
arranging the order. When you find a 
better example, in any particular field, 
you can discard the old for the new, and 
so eliminate the less desirable, again 
without disarranging the order. 

4. You will lack reference 
material for use in presenting any lesson. 
The sheets will contain samples of wall 


can 


never 


paper, good and bad; samples of dress 
goods; successful color combinations in 
costume design and household furnish- 
ings; examples of successful handling 
in pencil crayon, water color, pen-and- 
ink, ete. 


5. You can find what you want 
instantly. So can the children. Any- 


body can get you from the Alphabeticon 
the particular sheet he requires, and 
return it to its place for use again. 

6. You have a little art museum of 
your own. And one better classified, 
and more easily used, for purposes of 
instruction, than any of the imposing 
institutions the children hear about but 
seldom visit. 

7. You have, for the first time, a 
means of developing the taste of your 


pupils. Taste is the fine flower of 
experience. It does not grow on any 
other bush. Unless children see fine 


things, compare one thing with another, 
decide for themselves which is best and 


(Continued or 


why, and have frequent practice in 
doing this, their taste is not likely to 
improve. 

WHERE YOU COME IN 

All of which means: Start an Alpha- 
beticon at once. Begin with the work 
of your pupils, if you have no other 
material. Get cards 10 x 14, of various 
dull colors; select the best work you 
have of every kind; let the children 
help in selecting the color of mount for 
each sheet; mount the sheet with well 
considered margins (clip the sheet if 
necessary to produce the best possible 
effect); index the mount neatly; topic 
at the left (Nature Drawing, Object 
Drawing, or whatever it may be), 
specific subject at the right (Dandelion, 
or Oak, or Chalk Box, or Ink Bottle, 
whatever the thing is), and pupil’s name 
and any other information you please 
at the bottom. 

In mounting, make the top and side 
margins equal whenever possible. If 
the print is more than five inches and a 
half wide make the top margin three- 
quarters of an inch wide, always, to 
allow for indexing. If the print has to 
be mounted the other way of the card, 
have it read from the lower edge of the 
card upward at the right, and place it 
with its upper and two end margins 
equal. 

The 
printed letters, if possible. 


hand- 
Of course 


indexing should be in 


hand-writing will do. 

If you have any difficulties, write to 
the Editorial Office, ScHooLt ArTs 
MAGAZ(NE, and we will help you. 

The Alphabeticon will prove to be 
the greatest step forward in art instruc- 
tion since the introduction of color. 
page xt 
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MOTTO: 
“] will try to make ¢4is piece of work my best”’ 


AWARDS FOR MARCH WORK 


First Prize: A Box of Nickel-plated 
Drawing Instruments and the Badge. 
James Harper, VII-B, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SECOND Prize: A Box of Water Colors 
and the Badge. 


Ruth Ball, IV-B, Marion, Ind. 

Lavon Clark, VIII-A, Marion, Ind. 
Witter Clawson, VIII-E, Plainfield, N. J. 
Frank Taggart, VI-B, Shelbyville, Ind: 
Flossie Worden, VIII-A, Marion, Ind. 


TuirpD Prize: A Miniature Masterpiece 
and a Badge of the Guild. 

Frank Ashworth, VII-B, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clarke Austin, VII, Madison, Wis. 

Walter Frantchi, VIII, Madison, Wis. 

Celia Haynes, VIII-B, Marion, Ind. 

Viola Harden, VII-B, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Adelaide Harper, VIII-E, Plainfield, N. J. 

Norma Abernathey, VI-B, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Roger Quick, VII, Springfield, O. 

William Reynolds, IV, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marjorie Runyan, VIII, Springfield, O. 


FourtH Prize: A Badge of the Guild. 
Gerald Brimley, VIII, Granite Sch. Dist., Utah. 
Gilbert Busby, IV-B, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Cecil H. Diehl, VI-A, Marion, Ind. 

Ruth Gilliland, VIII-B, Marion, Ind. 

Stella Goings, V, Springfield, O. 

Albert Hansen, VIII-E, Plainfield, N. J. 
Evella Hinton, VIII-A, Marion, Ind. 
Elizabeth Howard, IV, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Faith James, VIII-B, Marion, Ind. 

Irene Johnson, VIII, Granite Sch. Dist., Utah. 
Zola Kelly, V-A, Marion, Ind. 

Cleo King, VI-A, Marion, Ind. 

Mabel Makepeace, VII, Madison, Wis. 
William Mark, IT-A, Marion, Ind. 


Lydia Megelin, VIII, Granite Sch. Dist., Utah. 


George Niebuber, VII, Madison, Wis. 
Willard Saxon, III-A, Marion, Ind. 
Marjorie Walker, VI, Westfield, N. Y. 
Alice Webster, II-A, Marion, Ind. 
James F. Wright, VII-A, Marion, Ind. 
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NOTICE 


Beginning September, 1916 Tue ScHoot Arts 
MaGazineE will conduct two separate prize 
contests. They will be called 
THE CRAFTMAN’S GUILD 
Open to all teachers of art and handicraft 
and 
THE JUNIOR GUILD 
Open to school children of all grades. 


Prizes for the Best School Work. 
(In the School Arts Guild) 
DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1916 
OPEN TO ALL GRADES 
The Subject is Freehand Lettering, the best 
sheet of mottoes, quotations, invitations, signs, 

or a good alphabet. 

ONE FIRST PRIZE 

FIVE SECOND PRIZES 

TEN THIRD PRIZES 

TWENTY FOURTH PRIZES 

TWENTY HONORABLE MENTIONS 

The number of patrons of this Magazine 

has increased to such an extent that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the editorial office to han- 
dle the work unless those who submit the 
drawings for the contests follow directions. 
Pupil’s name, age, grade, school, and post office 
address must be on the back of every sheet 
submitted, otherwise no notice will be taken 
of the drawing. All drawings submitted for 
awards become the property of the School Arts 
Publishing Company, and will not be returned. 

Specimens must be the original work of 
children. Send only the best work, never more 
than five specimens from a school. Send flat 
and unsealed. They should arrive not later 
than July 5. Prizes will be mailed two 
weeks after awards are published. Address 
all work to: The School Arts Guild, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Awards will 
be announced in the November number. 


School Arts Publishing Co. 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











Worcester 
Drawing Stands 


CATALOGUE F SHOWS VARIOUS STYLES 


Manufactured by 


The WASHBURN SHOPS 


of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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The Summer House 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


is beautifully situated in the Pic- 
turesque Mountain Region of Lake 
Sunapee—2000 feet altitude. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. Boating, bathing, 
tennis, bowling, billiards, dancing, 
ete. Wonderful sketching and 
tramping opportunities. Outdoor 


sleeping porches. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET A 


Grand View Hotel, George’s Mills, N. H. 








HONORABLE MENTION: 

Andrew Barclay, VII-B, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Caroline Betts, VI, Westfield, N. Y. 

Marietta Davis, VIII, Springfield, O. 

Warren Delaplain, V1, Westfield, N. Y 

Irma Eggleston, VII, Forsyth, Mont. 

Lucile Fellers, VII-B, Marion, Ind. 

Carl Ferleman, VI-B, Shelbyville, Ind 

Dorothy Hively, V-A, Marion, Ind. 

Helen Hosterman, VII-B, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Leo Kazmierzak, V-A, Laurium, Mich. 

Margaret Martin, VI, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Winnie Porter, VIII, Granite School Dist 
Utah. 

Autress Rice, VI, Springfield, O. 

Alice Smith, IV-A, Marion, Ind 

Herbert Smith, V-A, Marion, Ind. 

Louis Steinman, VIII-E, Plainfield, N. J 

Claud Townsend, III-B, Marion, Ind 

Edmen Walls, VII-B, Marion, Ind 


EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS 


Continued from page 772 


AN APOLOGY TO PRACTICAL DRAWING 
Original documents are always interesting and 
instructive. A complete file of the Practical 
Drawing Company’s Cards and Books pub- 
lished since 1894, which came to our office 
recently gave new emphasis to that fact 
Had these documents been in our hands cer- 
tain statements we made when reviewing 
“Practical Drawing,’’ in 1913, statements 
we now deeply regret, would not have been 
made. These old documents show that the 
latest edition was deep rooted in previous 
editions and that these publications have 
had a consistent development of their own, 
is certainly not due to impropriety on the 
part of the publishers of Practical Drawing 
At the same time, such appearance of similar 
subjects in other publications may have been 
due to mere coincidence and not to impro- 
priety on the part of other publishers. 
In reviewing this material the steady improve- 
ment from edition to edition is the outstanding 
fact and one can therefore safely predict that 
the new books soon to be published by the 
Practical Drawing Company, will be their best 
output, and that they will place before boys 
and girls fine examples of every kind of art 
which the long experience of the Company has 
led them to believe to be the most “‘ Practical.” 

THE NEXT CHANCE to take the examina- 
tions for positions as teachers of drawing in the 
high schools in the city of New York will be 
held Monday and Tuesday, September 18th 
and 19th. For a circular of information write 
Dr. James P. Haney, 500 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 
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